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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


NGLAND has at least been enabled to eat 
Fi: Christmas dinner in peace, thanks to 

the Government’s escape on the second 
reading of the Coal Bill. A majority of 
eight was a near-run thing; so near that 
it must have frightened the House of 
Commons. The irony of the situation was, 
and is, that though both sections of the Opposi- 
tion would have liked to defeat the Coal Bill, 
neither would have liked to defeat the Govern- 
ment—or not, at all events, if to do so had forced 
an appeal to the electorate. Least of all does the 
country itself want a General Election now. 
Yet if the present farce in Parliament persists 
much longer, representative Government in this 
country will go in danger of being brought 
into utter contempt. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was a terrific affair. 
Brilliant in form and substance, it proved him still 
aforce to be reckoned with in politics, and leads 


on to speculation regarding the possible outcome 
of his undoubted re-emergence. But why precisely 
did he choose to wind up a coruscating perform- 
ance with such uncompromising personalities ? 
The venerable beard of the Minister of Mines is 
neither a difficult nor a notably deserving target for 
the singeing iron. Did the Liberal leader’s 
tongue run away with him as it has often done 
before, or was it malice aforethought? On the 
answer to this depends the probable course of 
events at Westminster after Christmas. If Mr. 
Lloyd George meant to make it impossible for 
the Government to meet his demands, meant to 
declare open war on Labour, then the breach 
will widen and we shall have a General Election 
in the new year, possibly before Easter. 


Liberals can hardly desire a dissolution. Prob- 
ably not half of them would survive it. They can, 
of course, still wrest from the Government in 
Committee the concessions on marketing and 
amalgamation which they could and would have 
had from them before the second reading had it 
not been for the lash in the tail of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech. But it is being suggested, we 
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believe with some reason, that bad as an election 
would be for the Liberals now, worse might 
follow from delay beyond the Budget. It is 
said that Labour has it in its mind so to frame 
that document that it might prove the final 
undoing of Liberalism as a separate party 
by removing the necessity for its continued 
existence. Precisely .what this means and 
how it could be accomplished is not at all 
clear to us at present; but events certainly seem 
to point to the fact that something has made up 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mind that the present 
Government must be brought to an end soon. 


The Committee stage of the Coal Bill will in 
any event be an anxious time for the Government. 
If a General Election came in the spring, what 
would happen ? It is impossible to say, for anything 
may develop between now and then: at the 
moment the Government’s prestige has fallen 
heavily, and a raging, tearing campaign against 
a ‘* Hearth Tax ’’ might bring it even lower. But 
there is nothing to indicate that either of the 
alternative parties has gained any ground in the 
country. The Liberal vote to-day would almost 
certainly fall back severely and Liberal representa- 
tion in Parliament more severely still; two-thirds 
of this lost territory would go to Labour. As for 
Conservatives, their slackness in attendance at the 
House would seem to indicate lassitude, not only 
a prudent desire to avoid precipitating a crisis; 
their leaders have not been conspicuous in debate, 
and although much brilliant work has been done 
in Opposition by some of the younger men, there 
are as yet no signs of that reforming of the Front 
Bench line such as alone will reawaken enthusiasm 
inside the party and outside it. Until some of the 
older troops are sent back to rest and some of the 
subalterns promoted, the chances of an indepen- 
dent Conservative majority in the Commons are 
extremely thin. The alternatives are: (a) an 
independent Labour majority—possible but 
improbable; (b) a Conservative-Liberal combina- 
tion; or (c) a position similar to the present. An 
early election might mean that the country would 
have again to face the unpleasant possibility of 


coalition. This is perhaps Mr. Lloyd George’s 
calculation. 


The debate on unemployment at the end of last 
week proved the Lord Privy Seal’s failure com- 
plete. Held up against the light of criticism, Mr. 
Thomas’s_ patchwork coat of many-coloured 
palliatives was seen to be utterly threadbare. His 
embarrassment is almost painful. We admired 
his temerity in taking the prominent post Mr. 
MacDonald generously offered him, and we are 
sorry for him now in his predicament. His cup 
is not yet full, his troubles will grow worse if 
the Government survive long enough. The 
Government’s whole domestic policy, in pro- 
cess and projected, is bound to make them 
worse; it does nothing for employment, much 
against it. Lord Melchett in an article in this 
week’s Sunday Times drove home with force the 
argument of every critic of the Government 
against the madness of piling fresh burdens 
on industry and simultaneously expecting industry 
to find fresh markets. The Unemployment Insur- 


ance Bill was bad enough; now the Coal Bill wil 
put an extra two to four shillings a ton on to the 
price of coal for the home manufacturer, while 
subsidized cheap export coal will give manufac. 
turers abroad an added chance to compete with 
him. This is not the way to cure unemployment, 
It is the way to make unemployment chronic. 


No better Christmas present could have been 
given to the nation than the statement issued by 


the joint committee on industrial co-operation 


established by the Trades Union Congress and the 
two official organizations representing employers, 
the Melchett-Turner discussions were 
repudiated early in the year, hopes of happier 
relationship fell. They were revived when the two 
official parties came together shortly afterwards, 
and though we have had long to wait for news 
of progress, now that we have got it, it is good. 
A scheme of consultation between capital and 
labour has been agreed on which promises fruit- 
ful results in increased stability and friendliness 
between the two halves of industry whose true 
interests are inseparable. Such matters as the 
bearing of taxation on industry, international 
trade, and social services are to be jointly con. 
sidered, and the discussions are to be in private, 
so that the temptation to play to an interested 
audience will be avoided. Most significant omen 
of all, the resolution adopting these proposals was 
moved by Mr. A. J. Cook. 


It is excellent news that Runnymede has been 
secured for the nation. Thus another museum- 
piece has been added to the priceless but scattered 
collection of English beauty-spots rescued from the 
march of the marauder. The generous gift of 
Runnymede did not include Magna Carta Island 
close by, and its owner has now threatened to sell 
the island to the highest bidder unless it is clearly 
stipulated that the Runnymede site shall be pro- 
hibited as a parking-ground for motor cars. His 
method may be drastic, but we entirely approve 
his motive. His idea is absolutely right, and we 
should like to see it widely adopted. With so 
much done, and to be done shortly, for 
motorists on the road, why should they be per- 
mitted to penetrate into grassy solitudes? This 
is the very point we made in a leading article 
last week. The pedestrian is being rapidly driven 
from the highway. He has a right to demand, in 
his own interest and in the interest of rural pre- 
servation, that the by-ways shall be left to him in 
peace. 


The attempt on the life of the Viceroy in India 
may be the act of a single assassin, driven mad 
by the prolonged campaign against the British 
as the oppressors of the country. It seems highly 
improbable that it can be expressive of general 
extremist animosity towards the Viceroy himself. 
Lord Irwin may be criticized from many points 
of view, but the one thing that cannot be urged 
against him is unpopularity in India. Largely 
by his qualities, partly (to be plain) by his defect 
of sentimentality, Lord Irwin has made himself 
one of the most papular Viceroys India has ever 
had. Political circumstances suggest that this 
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is the moment for window-dressing, for present- 
ing India as disposed to co-operate with Great 
Britain though sorrowfully obliged to disagree 
with British policy towards her. If, then, at this 
moment, the Viceroy’s life is attempted, we are 
entitled to assume that it causes as much regret 
to the bulk of Indian Nationalists as, on different 
grounds, to the British public. It is idle to 
ignore the fact that there are those in India who 
wish to frustrate the efforts of the moderates, 
but it would be rash to assume that even they 
countenance attempts to assassinate the Viceroy. 


M. Venizelos must be very confident that the 
monarchist cause has no future inf Greece, for he 
has confronted M. Tsaldaris, the Royalist leader, 
with an offer to hold a new plebiscite to decide 
whether Greeks prefer kings to presidents. Since 
M. Tsaldaris would become Minister of the Interior 
for the purpose of the plebiscite, there would be 
no chance of “‘ making’ it in the Republican 
interests. M. Zaimis, the new President, is a 
man who enjoys the respect of all parties, and if 
M. Tsaldaris accepts the offer—which is not pro- 
bable since the results would be too unpleasant for 
him—there will be no further incentive to replace a 
popular president by a king who has never won 
the public affection to anything Jike the same 
degree as his grandfather, who was nevertheless 
assassinated, or his father, who died in poverty 
and exile. 


H’s are being dropped fluently in financial 
circles. Mr. Harrison’s resignation of the chair- 
manship of the Inveresk Paper Company follows 
a depreciation in market value of the ordinary 
shares during the present year of little leSs than 
44,000,000. An aspect of this affair that has 
excited a good deal of comment and concern is 
the fact that as recently as last September 
reassuring statements were made by the directors 
regarding the profits of the company. It is an 
unpleasant reflection that shareholders whose 
livelihood may depend on the prospects of a 
concern may be misled or kept in ignorance while 
their holdings are in jeopardy. If the law forced 
all men to candour such things could not be. 
As it is, directors innocent in intention may be 
tempted to silence through fear of being set at 
a disadvantage beside their less scrupulous rivals. 


The fate of the two gallant airmen who crashed 
in Tunis on their attempt to set up a long- 
distance ‘‘ record’ for Great Britain in a non- 
stop flight to the Cape has evoked universal 
sympathy. The Air Force, unlike the Army and 
more than the Navy, is on active service 
even in times of peace. By a peculiar and tragic 
irony the news of this disaster was followed 
swiftly by that of the success of two young 
Australians in crossing the African continent on 
foot. For the first time in history the 7,000-mile 
journey from the Cape to Cairo has been accom- 
plished in this manner. It took them fifteen 
months. What science this time failed to do, 
nature by a coincidence immediately- afterwards 
accomplished. But aeroplanes have done it many 
limes before; well in the rear of machinery have 
tow followed the plodding footsteps of man. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


E know little of the programme of the 
Five Power Conference that will meet in 


London in the New Year except that its 
subject will be disarmament. Its immediate object 
is to extend to cruisers and other craft the same 
limitation that was laid down for battleships at the 
Washington Conference, but no formula of reduc- 
tion has been made known, and it is not certain 
that one has been found. But if the Government 
have not been pressed to reveal their plans, that 
is not because there is any lack of public interest 
in disarmament. 

The reason is that we are beginning to under- 
stand that disarmament is not a problem of arith- 
metical ratios, but rather of promoting a new 
spirit in the relations between nations. We have 
correctly diagnosed the causes of failure at the last 
Geneva Conference. One cause was that the prob- 
lem of finding a formula of reduction was left to 
naval experts. The new Conference will not be 
between experts, but, as Lord Thomson pointed 
out last week in the debate opened by Lord Beatty, 
between representatives of the various Govern- 
ments accompanied by naval advisers. The 
distinction is all-important. Experts who are dele- 
gates cannot reach agreement but must inevitably 
go on repeating their own point of view without any 
chance of convincing each other. Agreement on 
this subject can only come as the result of some 
change in policy which alters the relationship of 
the contending figures, and no technical experts 
can be trusted to authorize such change, but only 
representatives who are in touch with national 
policy at every point. The new Conference 
approaching the problem from a different angle 
and able to weigh all sorts of new and more general 
considerations will, on that account, have a better 
chance of success. The second and more serious 
cause of the failure at Geneva was the fact that 
England and America came into conflict. There 
can be no agreement until England and America 
agree; and there is good reason to hope that the 
forthcoming Conference will start with this essen- 
tial condition satisfied. We do not mean that 
they will enter the Conference with a cut-and- 
dried plan agreed between them, but that they 
will enter as sympathetic partners in a common 
task and not as rivals. 

So much we can count on as the result of Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit to America and of the still 
more important interchange of views that has 
taken place since. It would be ungracious not to 
admit at once that the first impulse that has made 
this co-operation possible came from America. 
If we on this side were disappointed by the failure 
at Geneva, so, too, was America; and this dis- 
appointment has been increased by revelations in 
America of unwholesome interference with the 
natural development of her policy by armament 
rings. President Hoover revived hopes by making 
it clear that no mere sectional and selfish interests 
were to interrupt a work which he regards as a duty 
that America owes to humanity. He has not, 
indeed, repudiated any more than ourselves the 
general position taken up at Geneva, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that his new formula will be 
determined not by a fixed arithmetical ratio but 
will be elastic enough to cover the special condi- 
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tions, geographical or economic, of different 
countries. ; 

With us what is overseas is not necessarily 
foreign but may be as essential a part of our- 
selves as Picardy and Provence are both parts 
of France, and Massachusetts and California of 
America. If that be understood, the formula of 
reduction need present no insuperable difficulties, 
given reasonable good will—which as between us 
and America is assured. So firm, indeed, is this 
good will that when Mr. MacDonald went to 
America one of the chief subjects of discussion 
between him and President Hoover was whether 
it might be possible to find some other basis of 
security for oversea communications than is given 
by ships of war. How far these discussions went 
has not been explained, but President Hoover has 
since put forward the suggestion that we should 
agree to strike foodstuffs from the list of contra- 
band, and this proposal is sure, in one form or 
another, to come before the Conference. 

The traditional English doctrine is that food- 
stuffs are not contraband of war unless they are 
intended for the army and navy of the enemy or 
for his ports of naval and military equipment. But 
this doctrine has broken down owing to the prac- 
tical impossibility of distinguishing between what is 
intended for civilian and what for belligerent 
use. Guns and other munitions of war are clearly 
contraband, for they have only a warlike use, 
but food is consumed equally by civilians and by 
soldiers. In the last war the attempt to distinguish 
between civilian and military uses was completely 
abandoned. Our blockade denied the importatiog 
of food necessary for the health of German 
children just as German raiders dropped bombs 
indifferently on open towns, munition factories 
and fortresses. President Hoover saw the effects 
of our blockade in Belgium under German occupa. 
tion and his sympathy with the sufferings of the 
civilian population then has undoubtedly inspired 
his proposal now. We, too, stand to gain by any 
measure that would relieve us of all anxiety for 
our food supplies in war time, but a complete 
blockade of our coasts is not easy, and there are 
many who would prefer to take the risk of inter- 
ruption of our own supplies rather than abandon 
what is undoubtedly a very powerful weapon in 
our hands against our enemies. 

Our own view is that our security is 
more important to us than this particular 
weapon of offence against our enemies, but 
we should much prefer that this question were 
approached from a wider angle. Why foodstuffs 
alone, for even civilians do not live by bread alone ? 
Could you take this offensive weapon from a 
powerful navy and leave to aeroplanes the power of 
scattering death by bombs among the civil popu- 
lation? Would it be fair to guarantee to civilians 
something to eat while at the same time inter- 
rupting all their other sources of livelihood with- 
out which they would have no money to buy food ? 
Would it be just to prescribe this particular 
weapon of blockade and leave to submarines the 
right to sink merchantmen at sight as Germany 
did in the last war and any enemy of ours 
would almost certainly do in a future war unless 
it were restrained by fear of international disgrace 
and punishment ? 

As is so often the case, the minor and more 
cautious proposal (for as such, President Hoover’s 


proposals to legalize the import of foodstuffs 
despite blockade must be regarded) is open to 
all the objections that may be urged against a 
wider immunity without realizing its advantages 
How far the wider proposal is to be allowed to 
emerge at the forthcoming Conference we do 
not know. We ourselves would like it to be 
discussed as a general project for the complete 
reform of the law of blockade and of capture at 
sea, and failing agreement with the other Powers 
we should like the negotiations continued between 
the United States and ourselves. Agreement 
between us is the only sure basis for a lasting 
friendship between England and America at 
sea. We had nearly said alliance, for that is 
what such an agreement between us would 
amount to if it were not accepted by other Powers, 
But we recognize that there is as yet no public 
opinion in this country to support such far. 
reaching changes, and the bitterness of the 
opposition in certain naval quarters is almost 
past belief and might be strong enough to defeat 
any Government without the support of strong 
public opinion. 

We shall probably be best advised tg 
go slowly and cautiously. But no dis. 
cussion on these questions, however partial and 
limited it might be, will be adequate if it were 
confined strictly to the operations of blockade 
by surface ships. If the proposal to exempt 
foodstuffs from blockade is to have any chance 
of favourable consideration, we cannot back out 
from discussion the operations of submarines 
against merchantships; and no less relevant would 
be the bombing raids of aircraft. The key 
question to all these problems is: Can we keep 
up the old distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants in war-time? If the answer 
be that we both can and should, an immense 
field of international legislation opens up that 
January’s Conference may begin, but most 
assuredly will not complete. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Christmas Eve 


O one will soon forget the events of Thursday’s 
debate on the Coal Mines Bill, for they were 


sheer drama marching from strength to strength 
without a check. The mood in which the House 
met, almost persuaded that a tame anti-climax lay 
ahead (to be provided, as usual, by the Liberals 
“‘ running out ’’) and yet conscious of a vague half- 
dispersed electric disturbance in the atmosphere; then, 
suddenly, the shattering volcanic eruption of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech; the long succeeding hours of 
uncertainty as to whether or not the Labour Party 
would be overwhelmed in the lava stream he had set 
in motion; the determination with which Mr. 
MacDonald confronted the danger, with his gloomy 
and sullen followers huddled together behind him; the 
Division with its almost equal queues of members 
trooping back to the Chamber from the opposing 
lobbies; the anxious pause while the tellers returned; 
and, at the last, the paroxysm of cheers with which 
the threatened Socialists greeted their escape—all this 
made up a succession of scenes which any playwright 

might have envied. 

* 

The situation, when the House met, was that no 


satisfactory answers had been given to the four 
questions put to the Government on Tuesday by Sir 
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Herbert Samuel. But it was understood that after Mr. 
Lloyd George had spoken, Mr. Graham would forth- 
with give such assurances as would enable the Liberals 
to vote for the Bill. Then almost at zero hour it 
became uncertain whether Mr. Graham, when he spoke, 
could, or would, satisfy the Liberals. Thus, when Mr. 
Lloyd George rose to speak second in the debate the 
situation was still uncertain. Despite his immediate 
description of the Bill as ‘‘ incredibly bad,” his first 

agraphs strengthened the impression that an 
accommodation was in sight, if not actually reached. 
But gradually the pitch heightened, the hostile note 
became more sustained, the criticism more devas- 
tating, the scornful mockery more barbed. The 
climax of a passionate attack came when he asked 
again and again to whom was each separate power 
and control given by the Bill and to each question 
answered ‘‘ the owners.’’ The Labourists, growing 
more and more uneasy, thought they would turn this 
chant to ridicule by themselves shouting the reply. 
In a flash, Mr. Lloyd George was treating them as 
school-children with himself as teacher. ‘‘ They are 
learning their lesson very swiftly. I hope that they 
will pass it on to their constituents.’”” The Socialist 
jeer stopped dead. 


* 


Done with the Bill, Mr. Lloyd George turned to a 
direct attack on the Government Bench. Only Ministers 
who could not avoid it had put their names to the 
Bill—Mr. Ben Turner, for instance, but for him as 
Minister of Mines ‘‘ the quota of responsibility was 
greater than the standard of capacity.’’ The House 
winced at the ungenerous taunt. The Labour mutter- 
ings—the party had obviously been warned to keep 
quiet at all costs—rose to an angry growl, through 
which Miss Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Caddish, caddish ’’ pene- 
trated like the screech of a scalded cat. Unmoved 
by the fury he was rousing, Mr. Lloyd George struck 
the blow for which all this was preparation. The 
Attorney-General’s name was on the Bill, too. It was 
bound to be. Had not he said himself that ‘‘ those 
genuinely seeking work cannot discriminate between 
the jobs offered them ”? Members felt as if they had 
seen a deserter caught, court-martialled and shot all 
in a single phrase. 

Next he dealt with the Cabinet as a whole—never 
exactly ‘‘ a home for heroes,’’ they were here making 
a contemptible surrender of the national interest. 
By now the Labour Party sat like a wild animal 
kept at bay with a red-hot bar. Never before had 
they been at once so infuriated and so cowed. So 
the speech drew to its close, quite terrific in its 
power, malignant in its tone, mischievous in its implica- 
tions. It was, of course, a declaration of war, or 
rather an ultimatum summoning the Government, 
not to accommodation, but to submission. And so 
it was received, Mr. Graham making no sign. 

When, five hours later, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
wound up the debate, he spoke to the adversary in the 
gate, if with infinitely less skill, at least with equal 
determination. The Division justified him. Mr. 
Lloyd George had failed. He had put out all his 
powers, in a tremendous effort to crush the Govern- 
ment and to clear the way for that Coalition Minis- 
try which, with the support of some leading Con- 
He had 
a difficult game to play. His followers had to be 
carefully shepherded to the new fold. Some were 
suspicious. The breach with Labour had to seem 
inevitable. Till his speech was well-launched, the 
fiction of accommodation had to be maintained. 
Even so, an ‘‘ Asquithian” remnant, headed by 
Mr. Runciman, refused to follow him and by their 
abstention helped to give the Government their 
majority of eight. 


First CItTizEn 


SURPLUSES AND MINORITIES 


[From Our AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


VENTS are beginning to move swiftly in the 
EK agricultural marketing world. It is not that 

anything particularly new has been discovered, 
or that any fresh forms of self-organization are 
being invented. It is simply that bitter experience 
is creating a bias on the part of the agriculturists 
themselves in favour of marketing schemes that are 
really at least a quarter of a century old. Out of 
the depths into which some branches of agriculture 
have plunged, a new spirit is arising, and adversity 
is once again appearing as the most potent of 
educative influences. 

The bogey of the avaricious middleman is vanish- 
ing. Daily it is being more widely realized that the 
middleman is an essential cog in the machinery that 
brings food from the farm to the kitchen. No 
marketing scheme could possibly be complete with- 
out his co-operation, and producer and distributor 
are realizing their mutual dependence upon one 
another. The more each can facilitate the work of 
the other, the more profits there will be for both ta 
share. Both also are beginning to understand that 
their livelihood is dependent upon the purchasing 
power of the consumer. Reduce this power by 
heavy taxation, by making food artificially expensive 
by profiteering or by tariffs, and producers and dis- 
tributors suffer alike through the decreased business 
that results. At the risk of being trite, one might 
say that the world-wide agricultural depression in 
every country to-day is simply the result of the con- 
sumer’s pre-war sovereign being worth only fourteen 
shillings and a few odd pence. The agriculture of 
the world is not suffering from over-production but 
from under-consumption. 

Under-consumption causes loss to the producer 
not only by decreasing his turnover. He loses by 
it still more heavily because it causes to be thrown 
on the market a surplus that sets the price for the 
whole of his produce. For instance, potatoes in 
a normal year average somewhere round gos. to 
130s. per ton to the grower. This year’s surplus 
has brought down the price, even for those for which 
there is a demand, to something like sos. to 6os. 
Hops, normally 160s. to 240s. per cwt., are now 
down to about 80s. since the break-up of the pro- 
ducers’ pool flooded the market. The interesting 
thing is that such breaks in prices really benefit 
extraordinarily few people. Obviously they spell 
ruin to the producer. Lately I have talked to many 
distributors in the potato and hop trades and I find 
that they deprecate the situation as much as any- 
one. Ultimately they are dependent upon hops and 
potato growing being profitable industries, and 
they themselves suffer direct loss through having 
to carry gluts of unsold produce they have bought, 
for which they have to pay also extra storage cost 
as well as demurrage on the railways, where ware- 
houses and sidings are, at the moment, choked 
with unsold potatoes. Nor does the consumer 
benefit. Beer is not cheaper, and good potatoes are still 
in the neighbourhood of one penny per lb. The 
bulk of the money really goes in waste. 

Producers are realizing that organization is a 
necessity and that the particular form it takes— 
co-operative society, pool, packing station, private 
company—does not matter so long as it is an 
organization. But two difficult and important ques- 
tions must be settled. They are common to any 
form of organization. The first is the question of 
compulsory membership to it, once a big majority 
have joined up. The West of Scotland milk pool 
and the English Hop-Growers’ Association, which 
once included 92} per cent. of the total hop acreage, 
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have both suffered through the minority that remained 
outside—the latter has, in fact, been completely 
broken up by the disloyal minority. These were 
able to sell 100 per cent. of their crop at the good 
price created by the discipline of the majority through 
keeping 30 per cent. of their crop off the market. 
No pool can function over a period of years while 
this is possible, and it is intolerable that a 74 per 
cent. minority should be able to bring the efforts of 
virtually the whole industry to naught. Compulsory 
co-operation, however, will be a thorny question 
for such an individualistic industry as agriculture, 
and much will be said about the freedom of the 
individual. While I yield to none in appreciation of 
independence, it is difficult to see the value of it 
in this instance, where it really amounts to liberty 
to plunge one’s fellow-producers into ruin. 

The other question is really part of the same 
thing. How can surplus produce be kept off the 
market? The example of potatoes and hops illus- 
trates well that this is not a question of dumped 
imports. British hops already enjoy a heavy pro- 
tective tariff, and the imports of foreign potatoes— 
apart from new potatoes that come in before ours 
are ready—are almost negligible. It is the home- 
grown surplus dumped on the market that causes 
disaster, and no protective tariff can possibly remedy 
that. But if compulsory co-operation kept the home 
surplus off the market and so ensured a fair price, 
foreign surpluses might be attracted which would 
be dumped here for what they would fetch and 
wreak as much havoc as the home-produced surplus. 
If this were so, tariffs against them might appear 
to be the solution—but in practice, as we know 
only too well, tariffs do not prevent the dumping 
of foreign surpluses. Nothing but complete pro- 
hibition will keep them out. 

Unfortunately, even this does not work out as 
it should. In Switzerland—a highly protected 
country where the farmers are in power— 
things have been quite as bad for the Swiss milk 


‘farmers as for our own. The cause is a break 


in the price of foreign cheese, which has meant that 
the Swiss farmers can no longer profitably export 
their surplus milk in this form, and so have been 
throwing their milk on their own liquid market and 
totally disorganizing it. It seems, therefore, that a 
surplus anywhere in the world is-a potential danger 
to the producer, and that nothing but international 
organization can be permanently effective. As I 
have used my space, attempts to examine this sub- 
ject more closely must be deferred till another week. 


A VICTORIAN CHRISTMAS 
By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


T started somewhere about five o’clock in the 
I morning when we groped our way to the bottom 

of the bedstead to find an inflated stocking, in 
the toe and heel of which were always an apple and 
an orange and, at the top, a bouquet of small crackers. 
The inflations were caused by toys of all kinds, every 
one of which had its fascination in the early dawn. 
As the day grew older they lost their importance, 
for there were far more valuable presents to come 
and in any case Nurse, sleepy-eyed but imperative, 
swept them aside to wash us and dress us and bring 
us to that fit frame of mind for—sausages for break- 
fast. For to all true Sabbatarians there is remitted 
on Christmas Day (as on any Sunday) their daily 
porridge. 

To my end two sausages for breakfast will always 
be heralds of a Feast. Even the very dogs know 
this and accept, thanking you in anticipation, those 
little bits ef skin, which no one can eat, the foolish 
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swallow and the wise throw to them. For 
it must ‘be Sunday, or the only other day in the year 

Christmas Day, when man so rejoices at his first meaf 
as to eat sausages. 

So my Christmas began, with a great flutter of 
Christmas cards, sausages and fraternal greetings 
This, I think, was the happiest moment of the day, 
for so shortly afterwards one was again captured 
to be screwed into a tight jacket, called an Eton suit. 
After a further scrubbing of the face and hands you 
were pronounced worthy to meet your rector, his con- 
gregation and your Redeemer (to this day I think He 
might have forgiven you for being your little natural 
dirty self and not insisted on your wearing a collar 
that cut you like a knife in the nape of the neck). 

Still it was good fun singing all the hymns as 
lustily as one could—and really I do believe we child. 
ren were as reverent as only children can be through. 
out that morning service. It was the sermon that 
always to me hit a profound untruth. ‘“ You are 
going home,” our Rector would say, in his appeal 
for the poor of the parish, ‘‘ to your roast turkey, 
to your goose, to your plum pudding, to your walnuts 
and raisins, to innocent but most plenteous entertain- 
ment, while there are others——.” 

We were doing nothing of the sort. We were going 
home to a joint of cold mutton, some ham and pressed 
beef, a rice pudding and, for those of us who could eat 
it, a little piece of Stilton cheese. For our enter- 
tainment was to be long delayed. It was to be at 
the house of my senior uncle, at seven o’clock p.m. pre- 
cisely. But somehow we stomached this cold fare, all, | 
think, a little miserably, yet not for very long, for at 
tea-time we had our own family celebration—the 
giving of presents in my mother’s drawing room. 
Then we opened our parcels and rejoiced in them, 
played with our trains and other mechanical devices, 
half opened our books, fingered our calendars, thanked 
each other, with those self-conscious thanks which 
only brothers and sisters can exchange. And at about 
this time my father always found that he had lost 
his back collar stud. 

He, during our festive hour, had been reviewing 
his wardrobe. It was always a torment to him to get 
into his dress suit. Under the strain of this most 
ponderable family emergency, complete silence reigned. 
Trains were stopped, water mills ceased to circulate, 
books were most quietly opened, until my mother had 
found the missing stud. 

That was always about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. There was only half an hour before the two- 
horse omnibus would arrive to take us all to the great 
feast at my uncle’s. He lived in one of those very 
lovely Georgian houses in Highgate—a longish journey 
from our home in Kensington. But there was still 
time to scrub us all afresh, brace us into collars that 
scraped the more, before the smelly old vehicle arrived. 
And when it did—what a to-do there was, packing 
the whole family in, with shouts of ‘I bags this 
place’’ and ‘‘I bags that.” But we were finally 
subdued, my mother was found her comfortable 
corner and my father closed the door saying ‘‘ Right 
away ”’ with more certainty than he had about the 
twinship of his cuff-links. 

I wonder how many of my contemporaries have 
travelled from Kensington to Highgate in a two-horse 
omnibus on a Christmas night, or, what is worse still, 
much later in the evening, back to Kensington from 
Highgate by the same bus. There can be very few, 
I imagine, who can remember the hideous discomfort 
of such a journey, through ill-lighted and deserted 
streets, with a draught whistling round their ankles. 
At a point somewhere in the Edgware Road my 
father always remembered that he had forgotten his 
muffler. 

But finally we did arrive, and were greeted with 
many welcomes which warmed even the smallest of 
us: taken into the long drawing room for a moment 
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or two before dinner, which was served, as I have 
said, precisely at 7 o’clock, What a company it was 
of "uncles, of cousins, uncles by Michelangelo, 
cousins by Raphael, to me always forbidding even in 
this Christmas party. So we sat down, myself perhaps 
next in age to a cousin whom I had not seen for a 
twelvemonth, both of us unhappily shy of each other, 
with as much conversation to exchange as a young 
Madonna would have with a Velazquez dwarf on one 
of his off days. : 

But the meal proceeded, a great meal which, start- 

at 7 o'clock, never finished _ till ten. As 
one ate of it so the more did one’s collar eat into his 
neck. I know now, of course, that a glass of lemon- 
ade is no sufficient dilution or, indeed, excitement to 
such a feast. My Buannoriti uncles with their sherry 
and their champagne and their Jubilee port could keep 
up their friendly banter, but Raphael’s child (my 
cousin) and myself (by this time an inflated cherub of 
Rubens) could scarcely pull a cracker when the 
moment came for such frivolities. 

And so at last to the drawing room, where for 
an hour or so more we sat, still mute, while those 
who had mastered the art played music. And in the 
very last a rat-tat on the front door which was a 
signal from our bus-driver meaning, in effect, that it 
was time to go home. So we bundled into the bus 
again, amid many farewells, made our way through 
the Archway, and then fell fast asleep. When we woke 
up we were still sleepy and sleepily conscious that my 
father had remembered he had a dressing gown and a 
whisky and soda of his own. 


ON BEING HUMAN 


By GERALD GOULD 


66 EARLY all articles relating to sex psycho- 
Necev, married love, jealousy, passion, 
comfort in the home, Society, children, 
Life, omelettes, Nature and cocktails are written 
by women.”” So says Mr. E. V. Knox in his 
latest book; and for once I cannot agree with 
Mr. E. V. Knox. He has a habit of mixing 
wisdom with humour so intimately that none can 
tell which is which, since both are either; but just 
this once he is surely misled, or misleading. I 
challenge his categories. Is it not late in the day 
to attempt a desperate distinction between ‘‘ sex 
psychology ’’ and ‘‘ married love,’’ or between 
“comfort in the home” and ‘“ cocktails ’’? 
Society is Life, and Life is Nature: only Second 
Nature, as we live it now, but Nature still. What 
Mr. Knox is in effect saying is that all articles (I 
mean all ‘‘ human ”’ articles; and, humanly speak- 
ing, you know what I mean) are written by women. 
No doubt it will come to that, and admirably 
women will do the job; but at present many a man 
still rears his head proudly in the public Press, 
talking loudly and distinctly through his hat about 
Sex, Society and the Modern Girl. Is it possible 
that Mr. Knox has confused women with deans, 
on the ground that those are the two sexes which 
let us know what their shape is below the knee ? 

In the very book—a most admirable book—from 
which I am quoting, Mr. Knox himself, who was 
never a woman, and at the time of writing is not 
adean, discusses ‘‘ Superfluous Things ”’ (married 
love, comfort in the home ?),‘‘Beauty Triumphant” 
(Life, Nature, cocktails?), ‘‘ Diet of Dust ” 
(omelettes ?), and a host of other topics which I 
could, if I would, unjustly and libellously para- 


phrase into his feminine list. Human topics, if 
you see what I mean. I mean, he writes human 
articles. ... And he goes on to say: ‘‘ Men 
appear to write about finance, art, politics and 
municipal affairs, in which nobody is interested 
at all.’’ If he were correct in his division of 
subjects, it would certainly follow that the Press 
had become the preserve of women; for it is 
undeniable that finance and art and politics and 
municipal affairs are sub-human topics. But I 
perceive no such invasion of man’s sphere as he 
indicates and deplores. When, following ‘the 
advice of Sir Philip Sidney, I look in my heart 
and write, I find my pen automatically treating of 
sex psychology and married love: when, to punish 
it, I dip it in earthquake and eclipse, it comes up 
vitriolic about Life and Nature. It is true that 
women, do the same as I, and do it in increasing 
numbers, as they vote and do everything else in 
increasing numbers; but it is not yet the fact that 
they have staked their claim from Ludgate Circus 
to Temple Bar. There are puffs other than powder- 
puffs still in Fleet Street; and no satirist would 
argue that, when the chief sub. says ‘“‘ This is 
worth a stick,’’ he means a lip-stick. Noble and 
masculine creatures pervade, perpend, persevere. 
Far off indeed is the day when we shall have to 
confess that the Bodega has dwindled to a boudoir, 
and every woman is at heart a Thake. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Knox—if I may be serious 
for a moment—has really indicated a trend, a new 
formation. If it does not go by sexes, as he says, it 
goes by numbers. He naturally does not mean it 
when he suggests that finance is not news: a 
financial crash in the City, or even in Wall Street, 
is as good news as the Modern Girl, and almost 
as good news as bad weather. The Gold Standard 
is news. The Bank Rate is news. And so again 
with politics. But it must be admitted that politics 
are not the news they were. I do not mean by 
this that politics are ignored by human beings: I 
mean only that they cannot claim to be human. 
There are a thousand indications that public inter- 
est in political matters has never decayed; but 
assuredly the interest is differently staged and 
stated. 

Then there is art. Pessimists say there isn’t, at 
any rate in this country: but still, there is. Art 
seems to become increasingly news. Every paper 
has notices of the art of drama, the art of the 
screen, the art of the talkies, the art of painting, 
the art of music; and some even begin again to 
mention books. Is nobody interested? Are all 
the art articles written by men? The answers to 
both these questions are in the negative. 

Municipal affairs well, I give Mr. Knox 
municipal affairs. Let him take them away and 
play with them, as he so delightfully knows how 
to play. But the reason is merely that few of 
the papers he reads are municipal. A national 
organ cannot afford to fill its columns with the 
parish talk of Eatanswill: for that, Mr. Knox 
must take the Eatanswill ‘Gazette: he may find 
that it is written entirely by men, but I do not 
think he will find that nobody takes an interest in 
it. On the contrary, local patriotism gilds with 
excitement the most commonplace occurrence, and 
headlines clamour : Eatanswill Man in Bigamy 
Charge,”’ “‘Amazing Accident to Eatanswill Man,’” 
or ‘‘ Eatanswill Man Misses Last Train.’’ More. 
over, there is the Charing Cross Bridge. . . . 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Knox is broadly sound about 
the prevalence of certain subjects. Sex and youth 
are human, and they are the only things that are! 
An undergraduate friend of mine wanted to move 
at his college debating society ‘‘ That sex is a 
mistake ’’; but the authorities, failing to confuse 
the human touch with the humanities, declined to 
allow him. I do not know whether he thought 
that youth was a mistake also: it was one that he 
was making at the time, and makes no more. But 
those are the goods. I don’t know why they are. 
I don’t know whether they always were. Person- 
ally, I think they are all tosh. But I am telling 
you the facts. 

It would be very difficult, for instance, to write 
an article about Mr. Knox. He is not human. 
No living author is human. You might suppose 
that ‘Mr. Bernard Shaw was human, from the 
number of times his name appears in the headlines ; 
but actually he is at best the Missing Link. For 
what comes underneath the headlines is never any- 
thing about Mr. Shaw: it is always Mr. Shaw 
about anything. I once wrote in a newspaper : 
‘‘ Weather is always news:. crime is generally 
news : women are sometimes news: men are never 
news.’’ I wrote in another newspaper about the 
dangers of generalization. Well, well... . 

P.S.—(For Men Only.) Of course I know it 
was only Evoe’s little way. But one must write 
about something. And Evoe cannot even ask me 
why : for that is a question which nobody of our 
trade would wish to raise. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE PASSING OF THE ALHAMBRA 

SIR,—Leicester Square has lost the last of its music 
halls, and an event so melancholy should not be denied 
the meed of a tear. Yours, I think, is the paper in which 
it may most appropriately be shed; for it was in the 
SaTURDAY, between forty and thirty years ago, that 
there appeared a noteworthy correspondence in defence 
of the halls against Puritans, and some of the most 
distinguished of your contributors were among the dis- 
cerning literary appreciators of the art of the late 
Victorian music hall. 

I am not an ancient of days, but I can remember, in 
their later days, several of the most famous of those 
who made the Empire and the Alhambra the most 
amusing (and the most English) places of entertainment 
in London. Without hesitation I say that any one of 
them could have acted right off the stage nine-tenths 
of those who have in recent years been idols of the 
revue. The reason is simple. The old artistes had 
about eight minutes to seize the attention of a largely 
peripatetic audience and to score all their effects, 
despite the attractions of the bar and the lounge. Com- 
pare their ‘‘ attack ’’ with the dawdling or the vaguely 
appealing activity of revue actors and actresses! And 
the old audiences, so largely composed of men who 
dropped in night after night for an hour or so, were far 
more discriminating than the audiences of to-day. 

Let us weep, though it be only the shade of what 
once was great that passes away. 

I am, etc., 
‘* PROMENADER ”’ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

SIR,—With reference to Mr. Fisher’s attack on 
Christian Science, surely the personality of Mrs 
Eddy is of secondary importance. Are we concerned 
with the private life of Euclid? In each case it js 
the teaching that matters—is it demonstrable? 

If Christian Science is what it claims to be, it is 
of national importance for, acording to its founder 
its raison d’étre is to reinstate primitive Christianity 
with its lost element of healing. 

I am, etc., 
Lyndhurst,” Francis J. Wuire 
North Harrow, Middlesex 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH 


SIR,—Perhaps you will allow me to protest against 
the view that any critic of the Scots has been “ up 
against ’’ their ‘‘ superior mental vision ”’; it is more 
likely that he has been up against that ‘‘ guid con- 
ceit ’’ for which the Scots so unnecessarily pray, and 
which becomes, at times, somewhat unbearable, | 
do not think the Scots have reason to complain that 
full justice is not done them by the English; but in 
view of the systematic ‘‘ boosting ’’ of the Scots in 
some quarters, it may be right to examine the facts, 

I think everyone would recognize that the ability 
of the Scots reaches a high average level and is 
remarkably widespread. This fact deservedly brings 
them to the front in any work they undertake; and 
is assisted—less deservedly—by that clannishness 
which relieves them from any scruples of fairplay in 
pushing each other’s claims. The use of the Church 
of England for the advancement of Scots by Scots 
Prime Ministers and Chancellors is an instance in point. 
But the facts do show that outstanding genius among 
the Scots is rare. Consequently, the sweeping praise 
accorded to them in Trevelyan’s history, while true 
in a sense, is also misleading. The Scots, for example, 
have undoubtedly played an important part in the 
administration and colonization of the Empire; but the 
great Empire builders and pioneers have been uniformly 
English, as is shown by such names as Drake, 
Raleigh, Gilbert, Hudson, Cook, Franklin, Scott (a 
Devon man), Clive, Hastings, Cromer and Cecil 
Rhodes. 

In the same way in warfare—and this is the more 
remarkable in view of the fighting qualities of the 
Scots. Yet they have never produced a soldier of 
genius with the possible exception of Montrose. With 
the utmost respect for Lord Haig, many of us feel he 
had every soldierly quality except genius; but I should 
quite agree that we are too near the war to judge 
with certainty; history may decide differently. The 
English are not a military people but they have pro- 
duced one supreme soldier in Marlborough; and I 
believe the French—the expert critics—recognize that 
the brilliant strategy of Lord Allenby placed him in 
the succession to Marlborough. 

In what may be called imaginative genius in a very 
wide sense, the English roll of fame is unique among 
the nations of the world. And it may also be pointed 
out that to England is due the development of Parlia- 
mentary government and the establishment of the 
only system of law which stands side by side with the 
Roman. 

Any embittered rivalry between the nationalities of 
the Empire would be lamentable; it would be more 
easily avoided if Scots, holding prominent positions 
in England, would occasionally admit that they owe a 
little to the tolerance and generosity of the English. 
Our present Scots Prime Minister, during his previous 
term of office, never mentioned the name of England 
once, though lavishing praise on the Celtic fringe; 
and yet, he owes his political career to England; he 
has never, I believe, sat for a Scots constituency. 

I am, etc., 
** A MEMBER OF THE 
Royat Society or St. GeorcE”’ 
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SIR,—It must be a wonderful chart Mr. Maas 
has compiled. What are his qualifications? Who 
decides about great men? Gifts require leisure to 
develop. It is only during the last seventy years 
of Scotland’s prosperity that its inhabitants, a very 
small proportion too, could be sure of a competency. 
So that in fairness your correspondent is deciding 
too early. 

The Border Ballads and Songs of the Highlands 
were produced by the poor nameless general public 
to whom Mr. MacGregor refers. For hundreds of 
years this scattered and harassed people have borne 
witness to intellectual fervour coupled with unbroken 
fidelity to their country and those they love. We 
may jump from the Dowglass, Dowglass tender and 
true who started with Bruce’s heart for the Holy 
Land, to the sacrifices of the Jacobites and the poets 
who sang them, down to the last of that line, the 
unknown writer of the Canadian Boat Song, and 
there is no gap in the continuity of service to ideas 
and high-felt emotion. The reverse side of this 
ascendancy is an arrogance which in the natural 
democracy of Scotland is not tempered by the social 
humilities—the cap-touchings of southerners, even 
though for the last century despairing Scots viewing 
accesses of politeness and dependence on creature 
comforts have groaned ‘‘ Scotland’s in England 
noo.’”’ 

However, the confidence in mental prowess is still 
so developed that only a few weeks ago a carter 
in Renfrewshire referred thus to his mate: ‘‘ He’s 
an awfu’ releegious man he kens a’ thing aboot 
Goad”! Surely Mr. Maas will not deny us a general 
intellectual level even if we fail to get into his list. 

I am, etc., 
R. GRAHAM 

g Cranbourne Court, S.W.1 


SIR,—As a patriotic Scot intensely proud of his native 
land but not harbouring the delusion that the pre- 
dominant quality of his fellow-countrymen is their 
super-excellence, I have been reading this corres- 
pondence with interest. 

None who does not know both countries and their 
respective histories and ethnologies intimately can 
have any conception of the multiple race mixtures (not 
racial,” please) that have contributed to the make-up 
of the inhabitants of England and Scotland, or of how 
impossible it is to define respectively a typical English- 
man or a typical Scot. Of course, we can feel although 
we cannot define; but this is because thought has no 
language. 

To me, the most typical attribute of the average 
Englishman is the sinful generosity of his attitude 
towards his Scottish fellow-citizens. If you care to 
refer to the writings of that untaught genius, Hugh 
Millar (self-taught is the better term), and exclude his 
highly unfair reference to the prices of the House of 
Stewart, you will find what is perhaps the most just 
comparison of Englishman with Scot to be found in 
the English language. Having no books of reference 
by me, I cannot quote his words here; but if you turn 
up the article, ‘ Hugh Millar,’ in the last edition 
of ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ 


you will find an extract containing them. Sir, I amy 


neither a Holy Roman nor an Anglican nor a 
Presbyterian; but all the same am wishful to say a 
word about John Knox, whose ability, courage and 
grit I do not deny. He may have been a great man; 
he certainly was a notorious Scot; but he was not a 
patriotic Scot. No man who was prepared (as Knox 
undoubtedly was) for the sake of a mere form of faith 
to have his country made tributary to England, could 
be regarded as other than a renegade. 
I am, etc., 
** Nomapic Doctor ”’ 

[The passage to which our correspondent refers is 

presumably: ‘‘ There is an order of English mind to 


which Scotland has not attained. Our first men stand 
in the second rank,”’ etc.—Ep. S.R.] 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING 

SIR,—What a frightful liar your reviewer is! Allud- 
ing to a tale I contributed to this year’s ‘ New 
Decameron,’ he says: ‘*‘ Mr. Bullett, on holiday from 
the service of Rationalism, becomes gaily irrational 
and breaks into a kind of fairy-tale.’’ This implies 
(a) that my chief and chosen work in life is the 
propagation of Rationalism, (b) that the last thing you 
would expect of me is a fairy-tale. Both implications 
are untrue and absurd. I have never been a member 
of the Rationalist Sect, admirable and salutary as I 
believe much of its work to have been. As for fairy- 
tales, I have written too many of them rather than too 
few, my performances in this kind including two novels, 
one for adults (in 1924), and one for children a Christmas 
or two ago. This is why, Sir, I must tell you, genially 
but firmly, that your reviewer is a frightful liar. 

I am, in amity, but righteously indignant, 
GERALD BULLETT 
Sussex 


THE THEATRE 
A FARCE AND A FAITH 


By Ivor BROWN 


Madame Plays Nap. By Brenda Girvin and Monica 
Cosens. New Theatre. 
The Last Enemy. By Frank Harvey. Fortune Theatre. 


4 HE new play at the New Theatre is sub-titled 
** romantic comedy.’”’ But is it anything of 
the sort? Romance has many definitions, of 
which I take to be the best Meredith’s ‘‘ fiddling 
harmonics on the strings of sensuality,’’ a phrase 
which prophetically drives at the very heart of half 
the films that were ever made. Nothing sensual, 
surely, about this astringent piece brought to us 
by Miss Thorndike and showing Purity Triumphant. 
But romance is a hard word; in its time it has been, 
like Czsar’s wife in the discourteous adage, all 
things to all men. Let us, therefore, leave romance 
out of it. Comedy then? But Miss Thorndike has 
decided that the pawnbroker’s wife who made rings 
round Napoleon is a figure of farce. At any rate, 
she plays it as such, for her performance is a 
demonstration of energy, of antics, of skippings, of 
hoppings, of furious frivolity—in short, of what the 
vulgar would call ‘‘ getting away with it.’’ A critic 
should always salute efficiency, and on the first 
night Miss Thorndike did get away with it. Accord- 
ingly I tender my salute. But my obeisance is made 
with reservation. I am perfectly prepared to admit 
that at Christmas much must be forgiven and that 
play-goers are then jolly simpletons whose only purpose 
at the box-office may be summed up in the bill-board 
phrase ‘‘ a continuous scream.’’ Even so, I must 
temper my seasonal salute with some form of criti- 
cal remonstrance. Miss Thorndike should not be 
so seized with the spirit of the festive season as to 
confuse Madame Bertrand of Paris, 1793, with that 
group of noble dames whose home is in pantomime. 
The part, to put it with a more seasonable polite- 
ness, is over-played. 

There is much ado. ‘‘ Madame plays Nap’”’ in 
the first act by concealing the boyish Bonaparte in 
her attic, when she is pawnbroker’s wife and he 
is a penniless Captain dodging his creditors. Being 
no end of ‘‘a card’? and a compassionate soul 
into the bargain, she also conceals a royalist refugee 
among the débris of the shop counter and gets 
herself into a deal of trouble with Republican guards 
and a jealous husband. So it may be imagined that 
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the first act is a brisk affair with Miss Thorndike, 
as Madame Bertrand, the pawnbroker’s wife, dash- 
ing from one dilemma to the next in her distribu- 
tion of unwanted runaways. That sort of thing, in 
the hands of professionals who know what they are 
about, is certain to yield good theatre. The pace 
slows down with the passing of the years. We 
move on to the Emperor’s court at St. Cloud, where 
Bonaparte entertains M. Bertrand as dancing instruc- 
tor with Madame at his side. It is a case of “‘ all 
unbeknownst,’’ for the Emperor has entirely for- 
gotten about the lady who stowed him in her attic. 

The Bertrands are conjugal models and Napoleon 
is shown as a stickler for chastity in others. Naturally 
the ladies of the court, who have no inclination to 
the colder virtues, resent the proper couple; one 
charmer is rebuffed by the man, all are annoyed by 
the rectitude of the woman. So playful conspiracy 
is made. Madame must be compromised and the 
Court Chamberlain, a glib and oily fellow, arranges 
to bundle the lady into a barouche, sinward bound 
with a swaggering Captain, a very Pistol of the Barri- 
cades, who had plagued her with his grubby atten- 
tions in the old pawnshop days. But Madame can 
look after herself. The cab journey comes to 
nothing ; but she can be accused of having harboured 
lovers in her attic of old. Madame faces the charge 
and points out to the Emperor and Court that the man 
she had upstairs was Napoleon himself in the days 
when he had good reason to play hide-and-seek. 
The ancient Greek drama was often built round an 
‘** Aition’’ or cause. Some religious ritual was 
explained by the story of the play, and at the close 
there was a line or two saying ‘‘ And this is why 
the fair-tressed maidens offer their locks each year 
to Phoebus by the plashing streams of Hippocrene ” 
—or words to that effect. The authors of ‘ Madame 
Plays Nap’ are similar donors of explanation, 
We are to understand that the game of cards, over 
which so many British ha’pence have passed from 


one horny hand to another, received its title by - 


Imperial ordinance as a tribute to Madame Bertrand 
and as recognition of her passion for the simple 
pastime. 

Mr. Lewis Casson gives background to this gallop- 
ing essay in farcical-historical by a serious portrait 
of the Emperor in youth and in maturity. It is a light 
portrait, for the simple reason that there is no room 
for more, but it could very easily have been expanded 
and enriched upon a larger canvas. Mr. Casson’s per- 
formance was thus a little tantalizing; it would have 
been nice to have had more of his carefully composed 
artistry and rather less of the radio-activity that was 
elsewhere taking the place of acting. The company, 
including such players as Mr. Lawrence Hanray and 
Mr. Leslie Perrins, were hard put to it to give some 
manner to a piece written without any polish and pro- 
duced in the mood of hustle and hilarity which is 
presumably designed for a playgoer’s holiday. In the 
interests of trade I trust that the desired results 
will be achieved; in the interests of dramatic art, if I 
may be pardoned so pompous a phrase, I hope that 
Miss Thorndike will not be encouraged by a success 
in this piece to desert her normal dignity again. 
Certainly I am not suggesting that a great actress 
of austerities must be manacled for ever to the Tragic 
Muse. It all depends on the plasticity of the player, 
and in this case the temper of tear-away foolery, in 
which Miss Thorndike plays Madame Bertrand, is alien 
to her genius. Did I not admire that genius, I should 
not thus cavil at her stooping to conquer—and not 
conquering. 

Mr. Tom Walls, grand master in his own house of 
all farcical ceremony, has bravely extended allegiance 
to a faith, Mr. Frank Harvey, who created the part 
of the Duke in ‘ Jew Siiss’ and did very cleverly 
to give an air of boyish high-spirits to a réle that 
might have been unbearably gross, is high-spirited 


in quite another way when he turns dramatist. What 
he attempts is a blend of mystery and morality play 
He lifts us to heaven’s first landing in order to tell 
us of reincarnation, of spiritual affinities, and of the 
power of the dead to extend helping hands to the 
living who are naturally their children though physi. 
cally and legally they are the offspring of others. Two 
explorers, sharing a gallant death in the Polar waste 
have the doctrine expounded at heaven’s gate and one 
able to intervene with astral influence in the crises of 
young people who are their spiritual heirs. Loftiest 
genius might shrink from mingling the mysteries of 
ether with the love stories and war-sufferings of earth, 
Mr. Harvey does not shrink, trusting to a simple senti- 
ment and a complete sincerity to pull him through, 
The job is too much for him, as it would be for almost 
any man, but his earth-story is most ably told; humour 
and pathos both ring true and he has the luck to have 
as good a cast as London can show. In any case, 
one must applaud the courage that plays right up to 
Christmas and a religious theme instead of right down 
to it and its cakes and ale. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—200 
Set sy L. P. Hartley 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay, not more 
than 300 words long, in praise of a whatnot. 


B. We must suppose that Omar Khayyam has 
learned that a First Edition of the Rubaiyat can be 
sold for fourteen hundred pounds. We offer a First 
Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for four new quatrains commenting on this. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
200A, or LITERARY 2008). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 6. The results will be announced 
in the issue of January 11, 1930. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS—198 
Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Ode of Welcome 
to the ‘ Art Argosy ”’ from Italy, congratulating the 
vessel upon her safe arrival after a stormy passage. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea anda 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a new definition of 
an optimist, and of a pessimist, in not more than fifty 
words altogether—and preferably a good deal less. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


1984. This, I suppose, is rather an off-season for 
fompetitions. At any rate, I did not get many Odes 
of Welcome to the ‘‘ Art Argosy,’ and some of 
those I did get seemed to bear signs of haste. 
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It is a full-dress sort of subject, too, requiring time 
and a little thought; and everybody and everything 
is so rushed just now, that it- was hardly surprising 
to find white ties crooked, buttons left undone, 
shirt-fronts crumpled. On the other hand, it was 
a singularly easy competition to judge, and for that 
[—being just as much rushed as anyone—offer 
humble thanks. 

It was easy because one competitor—Majolica— 
was a whole street in front of any of the rest. I 
need not comment upon Majolica’s fine effort. It 
is printed below. The only difficulty was to discover 
the runner-up. At first I thought of R. Hartman, 
who was neat but undistinguished. On consideration 
however, it became clear to me that the second 
best entry was that of Alves, though it suffers from 
the unfortunate disadvantage of following much the 
same lines as Majolica and therefore being cast into 
the shade. That was just bad luck and should not 
influence the decision. 

I have not Majolica’s address. 


FIRST PRIZE 


As those tall ships that bore the gods of Troy, 
Whom no extremity of fate, 

Nor Juno’s hate, 

Scylla, nor fell Charybdis, might destroy, 

Brought safe to Italy their sacred freight ; 

So in these latter days the Cyprian’s hand 
Through all adventure guided thee, 

Proud Argosy, 

Bearing for worship to our Northern land 

Her own fair image rising from the sea. 


Or as a Galleon on the Spanish Main, 

With pirates barking at her flanks, 

With creaking planks, 

And canvas torn, and every sheet astrain, 

Makes port at last, and sighs to heaven her thanks; 
So thou, by pirate gales pursued and prest, 
Through storm and tempest-ridden days, 

And foam-white ways, 

Art safely harboured now, our welcome guest; 

To all thy freight of pictured Saints be praise ! 


Those in Olympus and in Heaven these, 
Painters and Painted, in one same 

Desire of Fame, 

Have prayed thee into port from stormy seas, 
To win their country’s Art a deathless name. 


MAJOLICA 


SECOND PRIZE 


In olden days galleon and caravel 

Laden with gold from distant treasure quest, 
Facing the broad Atlantic’s storm and swell, 
Sailed homeward from the West; 

But never one a goodlier cargo bore 

Than that you carried to our Island’s shore. 


For many a city sent its fairest flower 

And many a palace lent its rarest gem, 

From princely gallery and ancient tower, 

And you had care of them; 

The deathless work of hands that long are dust, 
The splendour of a nation in your trust. 


Mermaids and tritons coveted your freight 
To deck the pearly walls of ocean caves, 

They sent to overpower you soon and late 
Their hosts of winds and waves; 

And all the legions of their envious force 
Battled in vain to sweep you from your course. 


And soon beneath our grey and wintry light 
The loveliness you brought shall meet our gaze, 
And magic lent by Italy invite 

England’s enchanted praise; 

Then seeing your great Master’s genius flame, 
We'll think on you, who bear a Master’s name. 


ALVES 


The Saturday Review 


198s. There were a lot of answers to this com- 
petition, so that the idea must have been popular 
enough. But the printers—or perhaps it was my 
own careless writing—let me down. What I had 
meant to ask for was a definition of an optimist 
‘‘ and/or ’’ a pessimist. The request as printed was 
for a definition of an optimist ‘‘ and of ’’ a pessimist. 
The difference is important; for whereas it is com- 
paratively easy to think of something bright for one 
or the other, it is at least twice as difficult to include 
both, especially when—as in this case—you are 
limited to fifty words, with a plain intimation that 
you ought to be able to manage with less! 

In these circumstances we must not expect any- 
thing very dazzling, but must be content to admire 
the courage of the large number of competitors who 
attempted the task. They had to be so very brief. 
There was Odd, for instance, with his optimist 
‘* who says ‘ Try’! begins ‘ Triumph,’’’ and his 
pessimist ‘‘ who says ‘ Triumph’ ends in ‘ umph!’ ”’ 
And John A. Bellchambers with ‘“‘ one who bids woe 
begone ’’ and ‘‘ one who bides woe-begone.’’ And 
James Hall with ‘‘ one who is striving for the Ideal,’ 
and ‘‘ one who strove the real—and got it.” 

It will be seen that in each case competitors feel 
themselves under the necessity of opposing the two 
types—which is just what I never meant to insist 
upon, because it makes ‘‘ cheapness ’’ inevitable. 
R. Hartman, indeed, seems to be consciously rebuk- 
ing me with his answer : 


An optimist would send in this definition 
A pessimist would send in none 


I like that. Indeed, I am moved to recommend the 
writer for first prize. For second prize I recommend 
Postscript’s rather more thoughtful effort : 

An optimist regards life as his oyster, a pessimist 

regards his oyster as death. 

And if anyone is at this moment remarking that 
neither of these is quite up to the scratch, I advise 
him to go and do better. And anyhow it is Christ- 


mas time, which, even for editors, should be the 
season of giving. 


NAZARETH 
By CaTHaL O’ BYRNE 


ARY the Mother when dusk was come 

Busied Herself with the evening meal, 
Hushed for that hour was the spindle’s hum, 
And the clickety-clack of Her round, brown wheel. 


With clustered berries, under cool, green leaves, 
Crisp cresses, and loaves of barley bread, 

Sweet figs from the vine beneath the eaves 

And milk in methers, the board was spread. 


And when was relished the wholesome fare, 

The table made comely and free from stain, 
Then did Mary once more to Her wheel repair 
And bend to Her task of love again. 


- And holy the work of the Mother’s hand, 

As the moon came over the low, blue hill, 
When the shadows lengthened along the land 
And the sparrows under the eaves were still. 


And—strange the thought !—what a wondrous thing 
If God’s Mother, throned on the heavenly floor, 
Should hear, above seraphim, Her spindle sing 

And remember earth’s humble tasks once more; 


And in quiet dusks, when the airs are cool 
On Heaven’s blue hills, let her fingers feel 
For the Seamless Robe’s thread of lengthening wool 


And the work-worn rim of Her round, brown wheel. 
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PAST AND PRESENT—VII 


ITS’ no doubt means slightly different 
WV things to different people, but it would be 


difficult to find anyone who agreed with 
Mr. R. B. Ince in regarding Edward FitzGerald, 
C. S. Calverley, Lord Houghton, John Sterling, King- 
lake as coming equally into that category. Yet these 
are the persons whom he deals with in ‘ Calverley 
and Some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’ (Richards and Toulmin, 12s. 6d.). His essays 
in appreciation have merits which I shall cordially 
acknowledge in a moment or two, but the assump- 
tion that all these men ‘‘ belong together ” leaves 
me a little weakened with surprise. 


* 

First, there is that question of what constitutes 
a wit. Pretty clearly, the possession of wit does not 
make a man one: it would be a hasty criticism that 
relegated Congreve and Wilde to that order of 
writers, though both succumb now and then to the 
temptation of their wit, and indeed Wilde most agree- 
ably defined temptation as ‘‘ what one yields to,’’ else- 
where putting into the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters the boast that he could resist everything except 
temptation. I take Chamfort and Rivarol to have 
been wits; I do not take Sidney Smith to have been 
merely a_ wit, but since virtually no one reads his 
often wise and sometimes quietly fervent protests 
against the respected follies of his day, I would not 
quarrel with anyone who did; and, if anyone con- 
descends to remember Luttrell, who deliciously said 
about Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ illustrated by Turner, that 
it would have been dished except for its plates, I 
hope that well-bred writer of light commentary in 
verse will not be denied a place among wits. But 
so great a poet as FitzGerald! 

* 


And so we pass to Cambridge. These, we are 
to understand, are not only wits but Cambridge wits. 
It takes more simple faith than I have ever acquired 
to believe in the Oxford man, the Cambridge man. 
Young men go to those homes of learning with 
very different antecedents and intentions, and the 
more highly they are gifted the more they diverge 
later on. Why we should try to squeeze them back 
into the puerile uniform they have outgrown, I 
cannot see. And there is certainly something wrong 
with a critical system which considers FitzGerald, 
that self-willed, indolent, eccentric man of genius, as 
primarily a product of Cambridge. Calverley, how- 
ever, Mr. Ince may on the whole have. There always 
was something academic about him, and his worst 
work seems nicely designed to provoke the thin- 
lipped merriment of schoolmasters rather than the 
mirth of men. 

* 


* * 


FitzGerald is second only to Charles Lamb in 
combining a beautiful art of friendship with the art 
of getting fun out of his friends. Recall his repeated 
ecstasies over Spedding’s forehead,  ecstasies 
Thackeray shared. ‘‘ Not swords, nor cannon, nor 
all the bulls of Basham butting at it, could, I feel 
sure, discompose that venerable forehead. No wonder 
that no hair can grow at such an altitude: no 
wonder his view of Bacon’s virtue is so rarefied 
that the common consciences of men cannot endure 
it. Thackeray and I occasionally amuse ourselves 
with the idea of Spedding’s forehead; we find it 
somehow or other in all things: you see it in a mile- 
stone, Thackeray says. He also draws the forehead 
rising with a sober light over Mont Blanc, and 
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reflected in the lake of Geneva.’ It was for Fitz. 
Gerald that Thackeray designed the ‘ Hogmagundy,”” 
an instrument the music of which was to be elicited 
by pulling at the tails of the component pigs, 


* 


* * 

The cause of so much play in others, so abounding 
in humour of his own, FitzGerald is also, in the 
limits fixed for him by certain characteristic pre. 
judices, a profound critic. Of certain kinds of books 
and pictures he said, often in quaint imagery, things 
of that wisdom which comes only of prolonged 
loving, and unpurposed meditation. And it seems 
to me that we are there very near the secret of 
FitzGerald. He had no designs on life. He had 
not the least desire to get on, to do anything in 
particular, to add a cubit to his stature or to acquire 
stilts of any kind. The delightful letters are the out. 
come of leisure, and his masterpiece is a sort of 
by-product. The pessimism which informs it is not 
that of a man who has tried all things to learn at 
long last that all is vanity, but that of one who has 
foreknown it without trial. It is without personal 
bitterness; it is mellow, full of the mournful wisdom 
of wine, half consoled by the graciousness of its 
melancholy symbols. 


To pass from his garden to the common-room 
and donnish facetiousness is to be reminded of the 
whole difference between poetry and accomplished 
versifying. It is better, on the whole, to go on to 
Lord Houghton, of whom we should some day be 
given a more candid biography than we have yet 
had. Mr. Ince in a footnote brushes away the 
suggestion that Houghton was more than a mere 
casual collector of erotica. The matter cannot be 
discussed here, but it is known to a few students 
of the career of a Victorian poet that Houghton’s 
very private library had a very powerful, and from 
one point of view unfortunate, effect on an impres- 
sionable mind. For the rest, Mr. Ince is good on 
Houghton, and he rightly clinches his argument with 
Houghton’s reply to the lady who congratulated him 
on having a large heart—‘‘ That may be, but it is 
not nearly as useful as having a narrow mind.” He 
had a very full and interesting life, was a kind of 
latter-day Samuel Rogers, but missed the highest 
success simply because there was no one thing for 
which he cared with an exclusive and untiring 
passion. Mr. Ince sizes him up neatly. There is 
neat work in most of these essays, and liveliness is 
not lacking; but I wish Mr. Ince did not quite so 
thoroughly adopt the new convention of seeing all 
Victorians as above all else Victorian. 


* * 

Very few of the Victorians were really as much 
bound to the conventions of their age as they seem 
at first glance to have been. Tennyson (why not 
include him among ‘‘ Cambridge wits” if Fitz- 
Gerald be reckoned with them?) had many official 
aspects, but he also had in him, at times, something 
acrid and decadent. Coventry Patmore, though he 
began with the domesticities of ‘ The Angel in the 
House,’ went on to the extreme audacity of 
‘The Unknown Eros’ and of some of his prose. 
The more closely we examine most of the greater 
Victorians, the less importance we are disposed to 
attach to their obvious but superficial Victorianism. 
The half-emancipated public, afraid of full liberty, 
made its legends about them; it concentrated on 
those things in them which accorded with a bourgeois 
optimism, a bourgeois morality; but the great men 
mostly stood clear of all that. 
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REVIEWS 


THE TESTAMENT OF THE 
-*TWENTIES 


By T. EARLE WELBY 


Twentieth Century Poetry. Chosen by Harold 
Monro. Chatto and Windus. 43s. 6d. 


EADING in Mr. Monro’s anthology, I have 

found myself wondering what the next genera- 
tion will make of the poetry from which he has 
fashioned his careful and impartial selection. It 
seems improbable that this poetry will be treated as 
that of the ’nineties has been. For one thing, con- 
temporary poetry is less narrow, or less fastidious, 
according to our point of view, in its choice of 
material and in its preferences among moods; and 
that should mean that the reaction against it will 
be less definite. On the other hand, it appears 
unlikely that this poetry will recover, as that of the 
‘nineties has done, by virtue of perfection in render- 
ing experience, slight, perverse, or momentary as 
that experience may have been. Speaking roughly, 
with allowance for exceptions, the poetry between 
the covers of Mr. Monro’s book is not written, in 
the special sense of the word, as the poetry between, 
say, the covers of Mr, A. J. A. Symons’s anthology 
of the ’nineties is. It is more adventurous, in a good 
many more directions; it is often much more clever, 
a doubtful gain; it bears witness to ‘‘ ardours and 
endurances,” not only of the war, which were un- 
known to the men of the ’nineties. But, simply as 


_writing, as the learnedly exact, evenly finished, 


expression of a discriminated experience, very little 
will bear comparison with the better work of the 
nineties. 

The question arises whether this fairly general 
falling off in the will to write, again in the special 
sense of the word, is peculiar to contemporary 
poetry or may be observed also in the prose of our 
time. Remembering an anthology issued a year 
ago, ‘ Prose of To-day,’ I am tempted to think it is 
common to our poetry and our prose. It matters 
much less in prose, for substance tells far more 
there than in poetry; but I am concerned merely to 
note that this decline seems no peculiarity of our 
writers of verse. Of men born from 1870 onwards, 
and still with us, who were represented in that selec- 
tion of prose extracts, perhaps only Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc exhibited any serious care for rhythm, and 
even he, in later years, has sometimes dispensed 
with it in the interests of an argument or a fantasy. 

My business in this review is with verse, and with 
a particular and in many ways excellent anthology 
of it; but if indeed, with the requisite talents visible 
in so many authors of verse and prose, there is 
this lack of resolution to write, in the sense that 
certain painters are said to paint, it is a symptom 
for close study. In part, it may be supposed, it 
comes, in verse as well as in some celebrated insani- 
ties of prose fiction, from the odd notion that the 
business of the artist is not integration but dis- 
integration. The mind, when passive, is invaded 
by innumerable ideas, to dignify them by that name, 
which ‘‘ have nothing to do with the case.’’ To 
suggest what happens under these conditions un- 
doubtedly requires skill, but the result is no more 
literature than a dictaphone is Boswell. All litera- 
ture, poetry especially, is not only the creation of 
desired associations but the exclusion of merely 
accidental associations. It is selection from the 
bewildering flux; and when a genuine and scrupu- 
lous artist in poetry departs from the rule it is only 


that the exception may prove it. Rossetti wrote his 
beautiful poem of stunning sorrow : 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory : 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


But he left it an exception in his work. Far too 
many in our day have said, ‘‘ Exception, be thou 
my rule! ”’ 

Who the typical poet of the new dispensation 
may be is matter for dispute, but I suppose H. D. 
is still, or at least was a very few years ago, one 
of the four or five most considerable aspirants to 
that position. Well, here, from Mr. Monro’s anthology, 
is the whole of a poem deemed by that capable 
judge to be among the best of that writer’s: 


Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 

On our rocks, 

Hurl your green over us, 
Cover us with your pools of fir. 


Nothing seriously worth saying is said in that piece, 
but at least it exhibits a mind with a certain gift 
of fancy. There are other writers whose concern 
seems to be to fire into the brown of passing notions 
and surprise us with the oddity of the resultant bag. 
Up to a point, at any rate, their work is significantly 
imitable. It takes a great deal of ability to write 
two lines that would pass as the work of any 
genuine poet who wrote before they emerged, but 
scarcely any to produce scores of single lines or 
short passages that might be mistaken for the con- 
sidered incongruities of men who are nevertheless, 
in several instances, immensely clever. 


I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area gates. 


In spite of the servant shortage, the phenomenon 
is not yet rare, and who are we to say that it is 
not matter for poetry? But (penalty or privilege of 
middle age!) I remember Henley, with his 


where 
Brixtonian kitchens lard the late-dining air. 


With that word, ‘‘ lard,’’ a verb I suppose only in 
Shakespeare and the noble literature of the kitchen 
so well employed, and the whole flicked in 
humorously, it seems to me a better effect, by a 
man who is not deceived by his own cleverness. So, 
too, I think Henley’s, ‘‘ a green sky’s minor thirds,’’ 
anticipates and beats on their own ground most of 
those who now have the trick of such things. And 
indeed there grows up a horrid suspicion that instead 
of progress there may be rotation—revolution in a 
sense desolating to revolutionaries. It is, at any 
rate, a fact that ‘‘ free verse’’ began in English 
with Dr. Sayers, a poet so thoroughly forgotten 
that the most of us know of him only from Southey, 
who preferred his experiments to those of Milton. 

To write like this is less than fair to Mr. Monro, 
a poet who has achieved too often to be under the 
necessity of fabricating ingenious theories in defence 
of failure. He has done his work as anthologist 
impartially where the very modern are in question, 
and he has smuggled in many poets who are not 
of to-day. Mr. Bridges is there, with poems older 
than many of his readers will be; Rupert Brooke; 
John Davidson; ‘‘ Michael Field’’; Hardy; Mr. 
Ralph Hodgson; Sir Henry Newbolt; Mrs. Meynell; 
Mr. Yeats. He has been diplomatic, but there are 
things to be read between the lines of his preface. 
‘* Intelligent, graphic, and witty ’’’ are his epithets 
for some of the poems he prints, and I cannot but 
suppose he was thinking of the master who said that 
poetry should be ‘‘ simple, sensuous, and passionate.”’ 
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As a sort of panorama of the contemporary Parnas- 
sus it ought to be acquired. by everyone who wishes 
to get a general view of the ‘poetry of our time or 
even to know what the brightest young men down 
from the universities do in the interval between 
losing ‘‘ a perfect profile ’’ and ‘‘ adopting a useful 
profession.”’ 


THE POETS ON THE POETS 


Dante. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 
3s. 6d. 

Andrew Marvell. By V. Sackville-West. Faber 
and Faber. 3s. 6d. 


ESSRS. FABER AND FABER have conceived 

the idea at once attractive and alarming of 
inviting certain contemporary writers of verse to 
comment upon the poets of the past. It is attractive 
because the views of one who has actually. attempted 
the matter under notice has a special value. It is 
alarming because it might be supposed that either 
the publishers or the contemporary poet had been 
led to assume some peculiar relation between the 
commentator and his subject. If that were so, even 
the most arrogant of the living would have quailed 
from the task of annotating one of the third order 
in the past. The fact that Mr. Eliot has ventured 
upon Dante is in itself (having regard to Mr. Eliot’s 
almost tiresome modesty) disproof that any such 
association was intended. 

That lingering doubt disposed of, one may address 
the mind without misgiving to an interesting experi- 
ment which, with Mr. Eliot at any rate, has notably 
succeeded. Had it not been achieved, it would have 
seemed impossible within the compass of sixty printed 
pages to have written anything new or significant 
on Dante. But Mr. Eliot, whose critical importance 
grows with each new work that he publishes, has 
contrived to do this not least because of the extreme 
simplicity with which he approaches his subject. The 
pamphlet is indeed, in William James’s phrase, ‘‘ an 
unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly ’’ about 
his author. Mr. Eliot seeks to give us not a formal 
guide to Dante but a personal introduction. He seeks 
to expound the growth of what he calls ‘‘ my own 
gradual and still very imperfect knowledge of Dante,’’ 
believing (and rightly) that by this means he may 
be most helpful to the student. In fact, Mr. Eliot 
underestimates the public to which his exposition 
will be of real-value. He may have been and may 
still be a pilgrim on the road to full understanding, 
but he is a pilgrim who, from the outset, had been 
vouchsafed a glimpse of the end of the journey. 

Mr. Eliot takes us through the ‘ Inferno,’ the 
‘ Purgatorio’ and the ‘ Paradiso,’ and still finds 
room for a concluding chapter in the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ 
He accomplishes this feat of economy by limiting 
himself to certain fundamental points in his author, 
which he summarizes thus—that Dante is the one 
universal school for the writing of poetry in any 
language, that good allegorical poetry has the great 
advantage of simplifying the diction, and of making the 
images clear and precise, and finally, that the ‘ Divine 
Comedy ’ is a complete scale of the depths and heights 
of human emotion. His first point is constantly 
illustrated by contrasting Dante’s use of images with 
that of Shakespeare. Mr. Eliot does not, it should 
be stated in passing, prefer the Italian to the Eng- 
lishman, but he believes him partly by the accident 
of language to be of more general application. Here, 
indeed, is a comment which, while throwing a new 
light on Dante, equally reveals Mr. Eliot’s mind at 
a very controversial point. The point is made most 
clearly where Mr. Eliot contrasts the two-dimensional 
Ulysses of Tennyson with Dante’s episode dealing 
with the wanderer. Mr. Eliot suggests that Tenny- 
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son is guilty of forcing, and of being ; 
Tennyson’s fault, in Mr. Eliot’s view, is A pees 
tion upon the narrative of images not immediate} 
related to their object. In Dante, on the other hand 
the image is intrinsic. So at a different level he 
contrasts the image in: 


e si ver noi aguzzevan le ciglia, 
come vecchio sartor fa nella cruna 


with that in 


she looks like sleep 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong coil of grace. 


In both these contrasts Mr. Eliot is not, in my view 
justified in assuming in the Italian either superiority 
or even difference. Tennyson could and did write 


as black as ashbuds in the front of March, 
and Shakespeare 
his nose was as sharp as a pen. 


It is not that the romantics cannot if they choose 
be as direct as the school that Mr. Eliot is through. 
out subtly defending. It is that they are not afraid 
of the abundance of life and of their spiritual response 
to it. Mr. Eliot finds in Dante the justification of 
that rigid and beautiful asceticism to which his own 
verse is addressed. He exalts in him the quality 
of the allegory, the descent from the schoolmen 
and the metaphysical exaltation because all these 
things are his own object. But it would have been 


equally possible to find in Dante the justification of 


all that the Romantics claim for verse. It would be 
possible to match that lovely line of Shakespeare 
that Mr. Eliot quotes: 


Put up your bright swords or the dew will rust them 


as it would be easy to find phrases as Virgilian as 
Tennyson’s line about the sea which 


moans about with many voices. 
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Mr. Eliot sums this contention up when he says 
that we learn from the ‘ Inferno’ that ‘‘ the greatest 
can be written with the greatest economy of 
words, and with the greatest austerity in the use of 
metaphor, simile, verbal beauty and elegance.”’ It 
can, but it can also be written with the greatest 
extravagance. Nor do I believe that Dante is a 
better model than Shakespeare because of his divine 
simony. I do not, in fact, believe that either is a 
model at all, but that, according to the temperament 
and genius of the reader, he will absorb (and reject) 
from each what is necessary to his sustenance. Mr. 
Eliot has as much to find in Shakespeare as in Dante, 
just as Swinburne would find as much in Dante as 
in Shakespeare. But the choice would be fundament- 
ally different. And finally, in Mr. Eliot’s adherence 
to the method of allegory I detect, as well as illumina- 
tion, special pleading. Mr. Eliot says that in good 
allegory ‘‘it is mot necessary to understand the 
meaning first to enjoy the poetry, but that our 
enjoyment of the poetry makes us want to under- 
stand the meaning.’’ If that is Dante’s lesson he is 
a dangerous model indeed, and the ‘ Inferno’ may 
well be translated as ‘‘ Waste Land.” But to me, 
it seems, while a significant interpretation of allegory, 
also a confession of a preference for ultimate intel- 
lectual obscurity as against the romantic weakness 
for sentimental obscurity. 

Miss Sackville-West’s book is of a different order. 
It begins with the bland assertion that ‘‘ Marvell was 
a man with a genuine but shallow vein of inspira- 
tion,’’ proceeds to a brisk and business-like sketch 
of his life, and concludes with an argument designed 
to prove her main contention. I become, I confess, 
increasingly weary of the attempt, either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively, to separate real poets into 
major and minor. To be a real poet at all is a 
thing so unique that an adjective is a pleonasm. 
Speak, if you will, of major and minor architects, 
or even of major and minor essayists, but once accord 
to a man or woman the right to be of the order of 
poets and epithets become meaningless. Marvell’s 
right to be of that order nobody, least of all Miss 
Sackville-West, challenges, and when she is not 
afraid of frank admiration she does, particularly in 
the analysis ‘To his Coy Mistresse,’ add some- 
thing to everybody’s appreciation of the poet. It is 
no mere accident, and happily observed, that the 
consonants V and F occur seventeen times in forty- 
six lines. It is almost certainly true that Marvell 
who, as Miss Sackville-West say, passionately loved 
colour, and, above all, green, had a sixth sense for 
letters. It would be part of his intrinsic fastidious- 
ness to prefer the consonant, and among consonants 
the less frequented. Miss Sackville-West has there- 
fore written what will both please and displease the 
devotee of Marvell, and to that extent, therefore, 
no less than Mr. Eliot, justifies the publishers’ 
experiment. 

HuMBERT WOLFE 


TILSIT 


The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By 
H. Butterfield. Cambridge University Press. 
16s. 


T HE publication of this interesting study recalls 
to the mind two famous sayings, that of the 
journalist who wrote that war was only peace inten- 
sified, and the remark of a historian that Napoleon’s 
ability was diplomatic not military. Mr. Butterfield 
would probably dissent from the first less decisively 
than from the second, for his book exemplifies the 
use of peace and war by Napoleon as counters in 
high policy, while it is perhaps not too much to say 
that this record would tend to confirm the view that 
in diplomacy Napoleon was greater as a tactician 


than as a strategist. The story here related so 
fully and carefully begins with the negotiations after 
Jena and ends with the emergence of a new problem, 
that of Spain. The two years covered were 
crowded with events—Jena, Ulm, Trafalgar, Auster- 
litz, Friedland, the Berlin and Milan Decrees, the 
Orders in Council, Friedland, Tilsit. The peace of 
Tilsit is the central point round which the essence of 
this study may be conveniently taken to revolve. 
At Tilsit Napoleon had half a continent at his feet, 
and the treaty and alliance with Alexander and 
the agreement with him at that famous interview 
on a raft on the river to share the dominion of 
Europe has always struck the imagination of the 
world. Mr. Butterfield writes : 

In 1806 he [Napoleon] had suggested to the British 
Cabinet something like a division of empire; England to 
hold the seas, but to leave France her supremacy on the 
Continent. The system of 1807 has a different line of 
demarcation: Russia shall have the East, empire of 
mosque and minaret; France shall be left to work her will 
in Western Europe. This is the idea of Tilsit, and this is 
the way we are compelled to rationalize it for ourselves, 
and to relate it to the purposes of Napoleon. 


Both emperors had previously decided to seek 
the alliance of the other, but there are those who 
argue that one was dupe and the other deceiver. 
Which was which? Was Napoleon really the dupe? 
Mr. Butterfield rejects the suggestion: ‘‘ The man 
who, after the treaties had been concluded, showed 
himself the more embarrassed in diplomacy by the 
documents he had signed was not Napoleon but 
Alexander.’”” The alliance is here regarded as a 
master-move of Napoleon. At the same time caution 
is shown: ‘‘ Napoleon merely saw in an alliance with 
Russia a solution to more of his immediate problems 
and an opening to larger schemes of aggrandizement 
than he could discover in any alternative method 
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of dealing with the Czar at that moment. In the 
most literal meaning of the words he changed one 
bag of tricks for another, with his eye upon the 
contingencies of the passing day.” 

In respect of Napoleon’s peace policy Tilsit is 
regarded as of especial significance in regard to the 
problem of peace with England. While Tilsit was 
in some ways a change of centre in Napoleonic policy 
it was also a further development of the Continental 
system. In this view the system of Tilsit was a 
stupendous instrument of war. The: Continent was to 
be punished for England’s refusal to come to terms, all 
were to combine in a grand boycott of England, but, 
in fact, they all worked for peace. After Tilsit Mr. 
Butterfield thinks that Napoleon considered he could 
do without diplomacy, and bullied everybody alike. 
In regard to Spain, Napoleon himself said that his 
mistake had been the omission of plausible diplomacy. 
‘* The immorality of it,’’ he said, ‘‘ was too patent.’’ 
By this time, April, 1808, the Czar had become a 
different man from the ally of Tilsit; England had 
been isolated, but peace with England had not been 
made, declarations of war against England by 
Napoleon’s allies were sometimes legal fictions, and 
the question of Spain came to the front, bringing 
new elements into the problem. Napoleon’s peace 
tactics had failed. 


THE STATISTICAL APPROACH 


The Statistical Method in Economics and Political 
Science. By P. Sargant Florence. Kegan 
Paul. 25s. 


HE sstatistical approach to the social studies, 

economics and political science is by no means a 
novelty. It dates at least from the days when Aristotle 
examined 158 forms of government before setting to 
work on his ‘ Politics,’ and in Francis Bacon the 
inductive method had its modern pioneer. But 
progress was so slow that one finds even Sir 
William Petty calculating the population of his times 
by estimating the number of generations since Adam, 
and the habit of working from assumptions rather than 
facts is still not unknown. Hence the value of 
Professor Sargant Florence’s book. 

That it is essential for the economist and the political 
scientist to base all their generalizations on assembled 
data is the theme of this large, detailed, but essentially 
readable volume, and the author shows how the task 
has to be tackled. He proves the fallacy of attempting 
to understand economics with the reason alone by quot- 
ing the case of Nassau Senior, who, ignorant of 
industrial fatigue, falsely argued that to reduce the 
day’s working hours from eleven and a half to ten and 
a half would reduce output by two twenty-thirds, and 
he indicates how the collection of statistics for the 
British Association in 1913 revealed the fault. He 
stresses the fact that the political scientist cannot 
really understand anything about the British Constitu- 
tion unless he knows that out of the 306 cabinet 
ministers between 1801 and 1924 twenty-seven per cent. 
were educated at Eton and twelve per cent. at Harrow, 
while not one per cent. of the population was educated 
at either. 

The statistics given by Professor Sargant Florence 
are often not untinged by socialistic predilections, but 
his main thesis that materials are lying about and that 
plans are not executed owing to lack of co-operation 
between the builder and the architect commends 
universal approbation. One must not, of course, over- 
look the great progress which has recently been made, 
and, as Professor Sargant Florence points out, such 
writers as W. T. Layton, Wesley Mitchell and Sir 
William Beveridge do begin ‘‘ with real situations 
before attempting to explain the phenomena by means 


of the Quantity Theory of Money, the theory of the 
Reserve of Labour, the Marginal Productivity, or 
any other theory.’’ A similar process has been going 
on at the same time in political science ever since the 
days of Sir John Seeley, who is only just mentioned 
here, and the importance of knowledge of such factors 
as the relative percentage of lawyers, landowners, and 
army or navy men in the House of Commons during 
the nineteenth century is fully realized. But regard- 
ing economics and political science as sciences, much 
certainly remains to be done. 

Such gibes as ‘‘ Statistics can prove anything ” or 
“* Statistics can prove nothing ”’ are obviously futile, 
and the only real difficulty of statistical work is the 
linking-up of the work of specialists. A serious 
challenge to the statistical method does come from 
those who consider, quite legitimately, that economics 
and political science must be ethical as well as scientific, 
and with this the author does not appear to deal. It 
is perfectly true that at best statistics can only indicate 
what has been and what is, and that they cannot prove 
what will be, since the human element is not to be 
governed by any scientific generalizations. It is true 
also that in considering what is desirable one has to 
start, Platonically, with assumptions. But the two 
methods of approach are not really sepatrable, for 
statistics alone can indicate what is likely to be 
possible or impossible. 

The importance of the statistical method of Professor 
Sargant Florence is that it enables one to formulate 
not only sound generalizations but also practical ideals. 
The Aristotelians and the Platonists, in economics and 
political science, as elsewhere, are not contradictory 
but supplementary. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By 
Jacob Burckhardt. Authorized translation 
from the fifteenth edition by S. G. C. Middle- 
more. Harrap. 42s. 

The Mystics of Siena. By Piero Misciattelli. 
English Version by M. _ Peters-Roberts. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 1os. 6d. 

Savonarola. By Piero Misciattelli. English Ver- 
sion by M. Peters-Roberts. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 


a historical critic pronounced Burckhardt’s 
book the most profound and subtle study of civili- 
zation in literature. That was a generation ago and 
it may be doubted whether the judgment is less true 
to-day than when it was uttered. It is now more than 
half a century since the first English translation was 
published, and it has been frequently reissued. Our own 
copy is a dull, fat volume at half a guinea. The 
sumptuous reissue which we owe to Messrs. Harrap 
is a large volume so excellently printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated that even two guineas seems hardly 
too much, The two hundred and forty-three illustra- 
tions double the value of the book, for there is as 
much to be learned from them as from the text. 

If it be true, as Mr. Chesterton tells us, that in a 
lifetime England has changed from puritanism to 
paganism, the fact may help to explain some difference 
in the perspective in which we now see the Italian 
Renaissance. Historical study and research have done 
as much, or more, for the tracing of causes and origins 
takes us from the Greek revival of the fifteenth century 
to the Latin revival which preceded it in the fourteenth, 
and it has even been asked why we should stop there 
and forget the flowering of the thirteenth century or 
the renaissance of the twelfth. In truth, the more we 
look at it the more clearly we see that the renaissance 
is both the greatest moment in the history of the 
human spirit between antiquity and the French Revo- 
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jution and at the same time an extremely prolonged 
moment. Made possible, and in a way prepared, by 
the growing wealth of Italy inthe later middle ages, 
it was a universal thing. Burckhardt divides his great 
work into parts which he entitles ‘ The State as a 
Work of Art,’ ‘The Development of the Individual,’ 
‘The Revival of Antiquity,’ ‘ The Discovery of the 
World and of Man,’ ending with Society, Morality 
and Religion. With the instructed instinct of a 
master he unerringly chooses the essential things. 
The recovery of antiquity was, it should be remem- 
bered, at the same time the rebirth of paganism and 
the birth of modern man. The old idol, the State, 
was resuscitated, and modern secular man was born. 
It was the wonder and miracle of humanism and the 
death of the middle age. 

Signor Misciattelli’s books remind us of some 
characteristics of the age that was dying. The spirit 
of the Sienese mystics was that expressed by Bianco 
da Siena in the words: 


Because of the pain and joy I feel, 
I both weep and sing, sighing, 


and otherwise expressed in this book which Signor 
d’Annunzio regards as a brilliant interpretation of 
the Mystics, as ‘‘ a crimson flower from the best 
Italian blood.” It is best exemplified, perhaps, in the 
life of St. Catherine of Siena, in reference to whom the 
author writes: ‘‘ The life of every great soul is a 
flame of passionate feeling that conquers his being, 
and for the mystics this feeling was . . . a tremendous 
love of God. . . . Divine Love means eternal happi- 
ness, for it finds its peace in the Absolute, and in every 
mystic soul there is latent the belief that his real 
self belongs to the other world.’’ The feeling of 
lovers of God is further expressed as bringing ‘‘ that 
longing for death which will bring them nearer to 
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the Supreme Love,’’ and the master, we read, is the 
‘** creator of his own perfection,’’ ‘‘ he who labours 
with the truth that he has within himself.’ 

Savonarola is interestingly portrayed as essentially 
belonging to ages other than his own, medieval or 
counter-reformation in spirit, a protestant against 
the corruption which followed the enlightenment of 
the Renaissance of which successive Popes made 
Rome the capital. To Signor Misciattelli he is ‘‘ the 
last apostle of medieval Christian faith,’’ a man who 
tried to swim against the current. The portrait differs 
from that drawn by Villari. In particular, Signor 
Misciattelli judges more leniently the part played by 
Alexander VI. ‘‘ There is no doubt,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but 
that he showed great forbearance with the rebel 
Friar.’ The responsibility for the death of Savon- 
arola, he thinks, falls chiefly on the Florentine faction 
of the Arrabbiati. 

Taken together, these three books are interestingly 
complementary, for they severally deal with manifes- 
tations of puritanism, mysticism and humanism. The 
human spirit cannot wholly dispense with any of these. 


In view of the probable dislocation of Christmas 
posts, we tender our apologies in advance to such 
of our readers as may not receive their copies 
promptly. 


We would, at the same time, remind readers of 
the advisability of placing definite orders for the 
paper with its publisher, or with newsagents, for 
the new year. 


Quoted From “ My Lady Nicotine.” 


BARRIE on TOBACCO 


Nak is more pitiable 
than the way some men of 
my acquaintance enslave them- 
selves to tobacco. Nay, worse, 
they make an idol of some one 
particular tobacco. I know a 
man who considers a certain 
mixture so superior to all others 
that he will walk three miles for 
it. Surely everyone will admit 
that this is lamentable. It is not 
even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if 
there is one man in London who 
knows tobaccos it is myself. 
There is only one Mixture in 
London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it 
is to be got, for the result would 


certainly be that many foolish 
men would smoke more than 
ever; but I never knew any- 
thing to compare to it. It is 
deliciously mild, yet full of 
fragrance, and it never burns the 
tongue. If you try it once you 
smoke it ever afterwards. It 
clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away fora 
holiday anywhere I took as much 
of that exquisite health-giving 
mixture as I thought would last 
me the whole time, but I always 
ran out of it. Then I telegraphed 
to London for more, and was 
miserable until it arrived. How 
I tore the lid off the canister ! 
That is a tobacco to live for. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 
Windlestraws. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


The Mirror of Kong Ho. By Ernest Bramah. 
Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 
7s. 6d. 

Dudley and Gilderoy. By Algernon Blackwood. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


HE beau monde which fired the romantic 

imaginations of Proust and Henry James has 
seldom been successfully treated by realistic novelists. 
This is especially the case in England, where social 
distinctions are so keenly felt that no account of 
contemporary life which ignores them can be truth- 
ful or complete. There is not one class conscious- 
ness, there are many, enveloping like clouds the 
different strata of society and obscuring them from 
each other’s view; and the topmost layer, consisting 
of what Miss Bottome on the jacket of her novel, 
‘ Windlestraws,’ calls the Privileged Classes, is of 
all the most cloud-bound and indistinct. 

Proust and Henry James accepted the remoteness 
and the clouds, gloried in them, magnified them, 
and constructed from them a world which may 
not correspond to actuality but fascinates the 
imagination. To both these writers the polite world 
made an irresistible appeal; to James, untiring 
moralist, it was the symbol of an ideal life, an El 
Dorado of the sensibilities, a conception too passion- 
ate and poetical to be called snobbish. To Proust 
it meant something widely different and had no 
ethical significance. In one sense Miss Bottome 
belongs to the school of Henry James. Human 
behaviour presents itself to her as a problem to be 
solved, not (as to Proust) a phenomenon to be 
studied; and like James she is keenly aware of the 
wickedness that an agreeable exterior sometimes 
conceals. How often in the novels of James do we 
find those seeming incompatibilities combined—an 
attractive manner and a bad nature. In ‘ Windle- 
straws’ Beatrice is such a character, a beautiful 
woman, an ornament to social intercourse, but hard, 
selfish and scheming. And just as, first of all, 
James shows us relationships superficially as un- 
troubled as a mirror, so Jean Arbuthnot finds at 
Windlestraws three agreeable people apparently 
living in harmony. Later she discovers that Beatrice 
loathes her husband and loves Ian, that Ian loves 
Beatrice but is a good friend to Reggie, and that 
Reggie is prepared to vent his rejected amorousness 
on all and sundry, particularly on herself, his new 
secretary. These revelations come slowly and pain- 
fully to Jean (liking Beatrice and Reggie and soon 
to be in love with lan); she cannot compromise with 
her emotions as they do, getting the best of both 
worlds; she cannot understand their code which 
admits certain irregularities and rejects others. She 
stays by them out of loyalty, ultimately to be 
rewarded with Ian’s hand, though not his heart. 

‘ Windlestraws ’ is essentially a novel of situation; 
the characters are felt as forces rather than realized 
as persons. is particularly shadowy. Miss 
Bottome gives to the emotions more durability and 
elasticity than normally they possess; she treats them 
almost as constants, the strength of whose action 
may be relied on whatever obstacles and friction they 
encounter. She does not allow enough for the fact 
that emotions denied their outlet or forced, even 
once, into uncongenial channels, tend to dwindle. 
By this means she succeeds in keeping the issues 
of her situation taut to the last, even though, as 
in a game of cat’s cradle, they have been re-arranged 
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a dozen times. But all the same ‘ Windlestraws ’* 
is an absorbing story, full of wit and sensibility and 
good sense, though I think it imposes a Latin 
rigidity on the rather vague conventions which, in 
England, are supposed to direct the course of 

Kong Ho, however, a visiting Chinaman, has 
notions about English traits far more fantastic than 
Miss Bottome’s. How fantastic, only amateurs of 
Mr. Bramah’s work will know. Very likely they 
will have made Kong Ho’s acquaintance on his first 
appearance, some years ago, but they will be the 
more anxious to renew it in this much needed 
reprint. I must confess that Kong Ho’s comments 
on the things he saw (he arrived when motor cars 
were not the common spectacle that, alas, they are 
now) are more diverting than his relations with the 
other inmates of the Bloomsbury boarding-house: 
the foreign devils lack his charm of language and 
are incurably facetious. He is at his best when 
imagination transports him to the land of his birth. 


How salutary for the artist striving after originality | 


is the following fable : 


Mih Ying, who was perhaps the greatest of his time, 
spent his whole life in painting green and yellow beetles 
in the act of concealing themselves beneath dead maple 
leaves upon the approach of day. At the age of seventy- 
five he burst into tears, and upon being approached for 
a cause he exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas, if only this person had 
resisted the temptation to be diffuse, and had confined 
himself to green beetles alone, he might now, instead of 
contemplating a misspent career, have been really great.” 
How much less,” I continued, ‘‘ can a person of 
immature moustaches hope to depict two such conflicting 
objects as a recumbent elephant and the President of a 
Republic standing beneath a banner?” 


Kong Ho is less amusing than Kai Lung, but 
more amusing than most professed humorists. 


A HOME SAFE 
bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
¢ to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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There is no doubt that it is difficult to write a 
about animals. Either you must describe them 
as they really are, -almost devoid of memory or 
jmagination, and then your book is a dull one, or 
invest them with human characteristics and 
then it is apt to be sentimental or facetious: the 
‘ture of a dog with a tear in his eye and a top- 
hat on his head. Mr. Algernon Blackwood brilliantly 
avoids either pitfall. The cat and parrot whose 
adventures are the subject of his latest book are no 
realistic portraits of their kind; they are of the tribe 
of Puss-in-Boots, they can invent and comment, at 
times even rhapsodize. And yet they are not mere 
masquerading humans. If a parrot or a cat were 
to think and talk, one feels this is how they would 
do it. Nor, though much of the book is admittedly 
and uproariously funny, does it move only in the 
atmosphere of farce. Cat and parrot vary their 
mood from humour to pathos and even to poetry. 
We are made to feel the mystery and strangeness of 
animals as much as their absurdity and charm. 
‘Dudley and Gilderoy’ is a fantastic, enchanting 
little work, glittering on the drab rubbish heap of 
much contemporary fiction, a wisp of dewy cobweb. 
If one has to offer a criticism it is that the book is 
over-long for its fragility; and yet can one have too 
much of a good thing? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Great Navigators and Discoverers. By J. A. Brendon. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


MR. BRENDON has made a list of twenty-four “ great 
navigators and discoverers,’? and has managed to find 
room, in this comparatively slim volume, for a brief but 
adequate account of the career of each of them, generously 
illustrated with maps and reproductions from old prints. 
The book is certainly remarkably cheap at its price. A 
few distinguished explorers are omitted—Torres and Davis, 
for example—whereas Henry Morgan, the buccaneer, and 
Paul Jones, the American privateer commander, are 
included for no apparent reason, since neither of them owes 
his fame to navigation or discovery. But with a book of 
this type it is unreasonable to hold the author too closely 
to his title. The remaining names range from Hanno 
the Carthaginian to Sir John Franklin, including on the 
way Marco Polo, Columbus, Magellan, Drake, Hudson, 
Anson and Cook. And William Bligh gets a chapter to 
himself for his wonderful voyage in an open boat after 
the mutiny of the Bounty. 


Reflections of a Bridge Player. 
Walter Buller. Methuen. 5s. 
COLONEL BULLER is not only a bridge player of the 
keenest kind—even on his wedding day he managed to get 
a rubber or two before dinner—but a thinker. His 
reflections on the game which he loves are marked by 
seriousness and profundity, and the style in which he 
writes saves him from any tendency to weary the reader. 
He has for many years played in the best and most expensive 
company at the Portland and St. James’s, but he can get 
good fun also out of a rubber at the sixpenny table: this 
is the mark of a true enthusiast. His wide experience 
enables him to classify players with some exactness. Only 
one in twenty-five can be called good, and more than half 
are either beginners or permanent duffers. Perhaps in this 
respect bridge is an image of human life. Colonel Buller 
specifies the characteristics of some of the best-known players 
and bystanders at the leading clubs in a very frank manner, 
and describes many curious experiences. His attitude 
towards the growing multiplicity of conventions is sensible, 
and he objects to all which are not based on ‘* common 
sense and card sense.’”” The chapters on Contract are 
perhaps the most useful part of a book which all who wish 
to improve their game should read and digest. 


The Mystery and Romance of Astrology. By C. J. S. 
Thompson. Brentano. 15s. 
ASTROLOGY is so out of date that the average man 
never thinks of it when he describes one Cabinet Minister 
as saturnine and another as jovial: But only the merest 


By Lieut.-Colonel 


GERMANY 
gave us “All Quiet” 
AMERICA 
contributed “ Farewell to Arms” 


BUT 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
has produced 
the great epic of war and passion 


ALL ELSE IS 
FOLLY 


by Peregrine Acland 7s. 6d. net 


PUBLISHED BY CONSTABLE 


NEW YEAR PRESENTS 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

Glass by Herbert Read. 50s. Published 


John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 
63s. 

Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 

Caw’s Scottish Painting. 21s. 

Water Colours of Turner, Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 
42s, 


Carmen by Prosper Merimes. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s. 


Macquoid Children’s Costume 1400 to 1800. 9s. Published 15s. 


Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 


Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 


Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
14s. Published 26s. 


Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia af Freemasonry. 
Published 42s. 


Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 


Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 


Peng are 10 large handsome vols. £7 10s. Published 


2 vols. 25s. 


Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 

All above are well illustrated and quite new. Very suitable 
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fraction of human existence has elapsed since the stars 
and planets ceased to dominate the life of the wise man as 
well as of the fool. Even to-day there are, it seems, 
believers in horoscopes and nativities, and practising 
astrologers may still be found by those who know where 
to look for them. Mr. Thompson aims at tracing the 
origin and development of astrology from the Sumerian age 
to the nineteenth century. He has collected a great deal of 
curious material, but he has not succeeded in fusing it into 
a homogeneous narrative, and his style is slipshod. The 
best things in his volume are the numerous illustrations, 
well reproduced from illuminated manuscripts and old 
wood-cuts. 


The ‘Profession of a Player. By James Boswell. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 


THREE papers on the stage which Boswell contributed 
to the London Magazine in 1770 have here been made into a 
slight and graceful book. Boswell considered the theatre 
gravely and was capable of talking grave nonsense in the 
noble cadences of his flexible and considered prose. The 
notion that an actor who is to play a doctor ought to know 
a little medicine or should in some way have lived a 
doctor’s life is a fallacy a thousand times exploded by 
experience. Creative simulation, which is great acting, 
does not work according to Boswell’s laws but comes and 
goes haphazard like any other kind of genius. However, 
there is much interest in Boswell’s consideration of the 
extent to which ordinary folk ought to act in daily life. 
On the whole he approved polite simulation; the French he 
took to be happy ‘‘ because from the continual habit of 
working themselves into an agreeable frame—into com- 
placency and self-satisfaction—they actually enjoy those 
blessings.’’ Boswell also considered current literature in 
stage matters and discussed the character and qualities of 
the actor as a companion and member of society. He voted 
for the player. And with reason. Was not Boswell’s grand 
hero in life a very considerable mummer? The fact that he 
said ‘‘ Sir ’’ instead of ‘‘ Laddie ”’ did not alter the grandeur 
of the manner. Boswell frequently saw high acting off 
the stage and at close quarters. Accordingly he wrote of 
simulation with authority. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 406 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, January 2) 


Hip IN our PILLARS, IF YOU HAVE A MIND, 

My Customary GREETING YOU MAY FIND. 
Upon the bank how sweet it seemed to sleep! 
Core of a hedge-plant which will climb and creep. 
Cry of a feeble one that seeks its dam. 
Among the noblest of the land I am. 
Blest in the seat of these who doth not sit. 
How much the fare may be we learn from it. 
On Ocean’s azure brow Time writes me not. 
Heart of vile wretch who cares for truth no jot. 
Gurth, thrall of Cedric, sir, pursued this calling. 
10. From summer storm-clouds you have seen me falling. 
11. Up Severn’s stream by myriads it swims. 
12. Restrict the freedom of the felon’s limbs. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 404 
S herif F 1 Daughter of Cato of Utica and wife of 


PO rt Tal Junius Brutus. 

L una R2 2 See the Faerie Queene. 

E 3A celebrated city of Africa, to which 

M umbo-Jumb O continent the mame of Libya is 
oO f Fice sometimes applied. 

Na utica L$ ‘4 The name is probably derived from 
vE n Om the French grogner, to grunt or 
A bdicatio N grumble, from the noise these fishes 
G urnar D¢ make when taken from the water. 
pL Ot 


E  xplosio N 


Acrostic No. 404.—The winner is ‘“‘ Gay.’’ The prize 
selected will be announced in our next issue, with other results 
and answers to correspondents. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Monday 


S these are the last notes that will appear in 
A 1929, the moment is opportune to deal, from 


the Stock Exchange point of view, with the year 
that is so nearly completed. 1929 will probably 
be looked back upon as one of the most difficult years 
the Stock Exchange has ever known; in the City there 
is little doubt that no one will regret its termination. 
In the first Sarurpay Review for 1929 I said that 
the outlook for the Stock Exchange was decidedly 
uncertain. My reasons were the serious position in 
the coal industry, and the fact that the 1928 activity 
in the industrial market had been limited to shares in 
what could be described as luxury companies. I 
expressed the opinion that luxury companies could not 
enjoy permanent prosperity if the staple industries of 
the country remained in a parlous condition. Another 
adverse factor, to which attention was drawn in the same 
notes, was the General Election. As regards America, 
investors a year ago were advised to move warily, 
because it was pointed out that ‘‘although American 
buying causes prices to rise extremely quickly and too 
frequently to unjustifiable levels, when America sells 
the setback will be even more serious.’’ Looking back 
on these remarks to-day, I can only regret that the 
warnings were not more emphatically expressed. 
While one realized that many of the 1928 flotations 
were doomed to failure, while it appeared obvious that 
the General Election was bound to restrain business, 
and while it was appreciated that many counters were 
standing at unjustifiably high levels, the dire events 
of 1929—the magnitude of the Wall Street crash, 
the debacle of the Hatry group, the collapse of the 
Horne group, the troubles arising from the monetary 
stringency which led to a high Bank Rate and the 
passing of preference dividends in such companies as 
Royal Mail—certainly were not, one is almost justified 
in writing could not, have been anticipated. 

On hardly any occasion during the past year has it 
been possible to write in an optimistic strain about the 
future. The General Election threw its shadows over 
markets before its arrival; its result, with the advent 
of a Socialist Government, naturally left a serious 
mark on prices, and tended to decrease the volume of 
business, and just when, after the summer holidays, 
one hoped for more active markets in the autumn, the 
Hatry crash came like an avalanche, and while 
markets were still reeling under it, Wall Street 
crashed. In looking back on 1929, one can only 
wonder that the Stock Exchange has stood up in 
so commendable a manner against the many shocks 
it has received. : 

The losses inside the Stock. Exchange must have 
reached unprecedented amounts, and yet we face 
1930, if not with blatant optimism, with signs of a 
return of confidence, and at all events, justifiable hope- 
fulness that, from the City point of view, it will prove 
a more profitable year than its predecessor. 

Before dismissing 1929, I feel I should refer to the 
collapse of the Horne group, as in the past in these 
notes optimistic views were expressed as to the pros- 
pect of the companies concerned. In June of this year, 
the British Cement Products Company notified its 
shareholders that it had received a bid of £2 10s. 
a share for 350,000 unissued shares. The shares were 
placed for cash, and although a small proportion of the 
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issue is believed to have been taken by existi 
holders, the bulk was taken up, 
who, having carefully investigated the position of the 
company, were satisfied to invest some three-quarters 
of a million pounds in its £1 shares at #2 105 
The price of these shares is now in the neighbourhood 
of 2s. 6d. That the dangers of the group system of 
intermingled finance is illustrated in the amazing 
with which this structure fell to the ground is little 
consolation to those who have lost money as the result, 
One can only hope that careful administration wij 
save something out of the wreckage for shareholders, 
The last disquieting feature of 1929 was the passing 
of the half-yearly dividend on the Royal Mail pre. 
ference stocks. While there were many who, ever since 
the issue of the White Star guaranteed preference 
shares, did not favour Royal Mail issues, twelve 
months ago the step that has recently been 
deemed necessary would have been considered 
unthinkable on the Stock Exchange. With a company 
as important as the Royal Mail, one must hope that 
its affairs will take a turn for the better, and that 
stockholders who have been deprived of their divyi- 
dends will find this only a temporary measure. 


NEXT YEAR 

Now for 1930. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
express a genuinely optimistic opinion about the out- 
look for the New Year. The home political position 
is too obscure to allow of such a view, while the forth- 
coming Budget is already throwing a gloomy shadow 
over stock markets. One can say, however, that with 
the passing of 1929 one can hope for better times, 
that the many centres of weakness have been disclosed, 
and that once the Hatry settlement is out of the way, 
it is reasonable to anticipate an increase in the volume 
of business, and at all events, a rise in prices in 
certain directions. It would appear that we are in for 
an era of cheap money which should tend to a higher 
level for gilt-edged securities, although this will not 
be as pronounced as one could wish, in view, not 
merely of the uncertainty of the political horizon, but 
also because it is believed that many new issues are 
pending in this market. Nevertheless, without indulg- 
ing in New Year optimism which so frequently proves 
unjustified, it appears reasonable to suggest that the 
tendency for fixed interest bearing securities will tend 
to move to a higher level, 

Another direction where more interest should be 
experienced is in the Home Railway market; it is hoped 
that dividends for 1929, to be declared in the next 
month or so, will emphazise the fact that the various 
Home Railway counters are attractive at the present 
level. As regards the oil share market, disappointing 
as it has proved during recent months, the fact must not 
be overlooked that, considering general conditions, 
prices have remained, comparatively speaking, very 
steady, which indicates a sound technical position for 
this market. It seems possible that in 1930 far more 
interest will be shown in mining shares than in the 
last year or two. 

A factor which will prove of paramount importance 
in 1930 will be the extent of the effect that the Wall 
Street crash will have on American consumption. 
Opinions on this point differ. One can only hope that 
those who contend American consumption will not 
suffer to a very material effect will be found to be 
a although, frankly, I fear that this may not 

so. 
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